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Three children and their divorced mother and father are skilfully char- 


acterized in a story told in the first person as the impressions of a precocious 
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A young southerner views with tolerance and understanding the changing 
economic and social conditions of his native land. 
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SLIPS 
Where To Start 


By J. ERLE GRINNELL 


| HIS is the first of five talks on “Budget Campaigns in the Small Public Library,” 
given before the Publicity Clinic, June 14 to 18, during the annual conference in Kansas 
City. J. Erle Grinnell, whose book, Interpreting the Public Schools, was published 
recently, has just been appointed dean of instruction at Indiana State Teachers College 


at Terre Haute. 
Proceedings. —Eb. 


Other addresses at the clinic will appear in later Bulletins and the 





We are a restless people, we Ameri- 
cans. It is mever given us to settle 
back quietly, conning over our great tra- 
ditions while our world grows old slowly. 
We are forever listening to the ticking of 
the clock of change; by our eagerness to 
detect change, we hasten it. Yet like all 
peoples everywhere, we are a little loathe 
to see what we have known and loved, in 
our way, being transformed into something 
we do not thoroughly understand and 
even fear a little. 

Wherever we look, that change is tak- 
ing place—in politics, in economics, in re- 
ligion, in industry—even in the home and 
on the farm. Nowhere is it more notice- 
able than in education and nowhere have 
leaders been more reluctant to face one 
all-important aspect of that change. Two 
great institutions are the bulwark of edu- 
cation—the library and the school. They 
are inextricably interwoven and year by 
year are becoming more an organic whole 
as the school centers in the library and 
the library seeks to educate all the people. 
That is change. It is a change that we 


accept gladly, that few of us would wish to 
retard. 
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The other direction in which great 
winds are blowing, we scan with worried 
faces. Wecan no longer deny the strength 
nor the direction of the winds, yet many 
of us are reluctant to keep abreast of them. 
I shall not be cryptic. I shall be plain. 
The pressure of modern community life, 
the demands on time and on money are so 
varied that even the school and the library, 
which we have always thought were so 
dear to all the people that they needed no 
voice, now must find voices, many and per- 
suasive, to convince the public that they 
are serving faithfully and that they merit 
the support they ask. We must face the 
realization that opposition to increasing 
taxes will grow more determined and 
that every public service will be chal- 
lenged. The need for some of them, such 
as fire and police protection, are so obvious 
as to require no championing; others will 
be protected by political organizations. 

The school and the library, meeting 
changing community needs and expand- 
ing their usefulness, must be realistic. 
We who are charged with their destinies 
must know that whereas a few years ago 
publicity was good policy, now our very 
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existence depends upon it. Neglect it and 
we pay a heavy price. The recent depres- 
sion taught us that with terrifying clarity. 
The way will not grow easier. Enemies 
grow bolder and are better organized. 

As available public funds decrease, the 
task of school and library becomes greater 
and the struggle for a just apportionment 
sterner. It should not be so. Aye—but 
it is. And since it is, we must shed our 
last year’s skins and plunge with enthusi- 
asm into the work (that can be good fun) 
of telling our people what we are doing for 
them and how we are doing it. The 
public schools, in some respects, have gone 
beyond the library. In city after city, 
they have full-time directors of publicity 
and publicity departments. What have 
you? Some of your large libraries do not 
even have one full-time publicity assistant. 
It is a credit to the devotion and resource- 
fulness of your staffs that you have done 
so much excellent work in publicity. 


Lisprary’s NEED GREATER THAN THE 
SCHOOL’s 


Though our institutions parallel and 
overlap at many points, your need is 
greater than ours. The law sends children 
to school, and they carry the story of the 
schools home with them. You must win 
your readers and you must keep the circle 
widening. Satisfied patrons are your life 
blood. You must extend your service, 
reaching down into the masses who ordi- 
narily do not read at all; out to the busy 
hundreds who think they have no time to 
read and to the “gold hill” residents who 
have their private libraries and stuffed 
magazine racks. If you are not to be 
stranded when the tide of public enthusi- 
asm in your library recedes, you must be 
good librarians, but beyond that, you must 
be resourceful publicists. 


Two HELPFUL ANALYSES 


That is our background, our major 
premise. We must mold public opinion 
for the library. A more compelling, in- 
sistent obligation we cannot find. Perhaps 
it would be opportune at this point to in- 
quire briefly into the nature of public 
opinion. What is the force we wish to 
have with us? And how is it commanded? 
The fifteenth yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, entitled The Improve- 
ment of Education, devotes a chapter to 
the nature of public opinion, and Joseph 
Wheeler, in his monumental The Library 
and the Community, discusses public 
opinion at some length. ‘Whenever an 
opinion is held and expressed by more than 
one person, it ceases to be a private opinion 
and becomes a public opinion. ‘There may 
be not only two sides or opinions to an 
issue, but many opinions. When a large 
mass of the public agrees on one of these 
opinions, we can speak of public opinion 
in the singular.” 

All of us consciously or unconsciously 
are propagandists inasmuch as we act to 
influence the thought and acts of others. 
Because we are aware that opinions are be- 
ing formed everyday and that in every 
conflict there must be opposing opinion, 
we acknowledge our role as shapers of 
opinion. In the interests of the common 
good, we must combat opinions that mis- 
represent the library or that oppose it as 
a public institution. These opinions are 
the result of training and associations in 
the home, school, or church, on_play- 
grounds, in business, at the theater, and on 
the street. They are fostered by general 
environment and they change as conditions 
of living change. 

If we can gauge the tides of opinion 
and see the forces behind those tides, we 
have made an excellent start. If we can- 
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not, we will be shooting in the dark: we 
will be as the battleship in the Conrad tale 
—firing stupidly at a continent. Almost 
our only satisfaction will be the sound and 
fury of our activity. We have urgent 
need to be realists, to recognize that we 
are dealing with mass judgment, and to 
shape our actions accordingly. Few people 
whom we would seek to reach with our 
publicity are as literate or as critical as 
we are. Few can be expected to respond 
to the appeals that are effective with us. 
Politicians and commercial propagandists 
understand the shaping of opinion better 
than we do. While I do not for a moment 
counsel the use of some of their methods 
or their misrepresentations, I am certain 
that we must study mass thought and mass 
opinion as faithfully as they do. We 
must be familiar, for instance, with the 
common devices used in shaping public 
opinion. 


EQuALLY EFFECTIVE IN A PositIvE Way 


Familiar to professional propagandists 
are these six devices, as listed in the fif- 
teenth yearbook, already cited: 

1. Name calling is attaching a name to 
something and by constant repetition of 
that name getting the public to accept it 
without weighing the evidence. Ordi- 
narily used to discredit policies, practices, 
people, or institutions, it can be equally 
effective in a positive way. “Atheist,” 
“Red,” “Greasy Grind” are typical of 
opinion forming names. Libraries have 
found and can find good names to popu- 
larize their work. 

2. The second device may be called the 
band wagon impulse. It is the follow-the- 
crowd impulse that is being exploited. 
Propagandists whip up the emotions of the 
uncritical to make them follow the crowd. 
Once mass feeling is aroused, they ap- 
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peal to specific groups, such as women 
or working men or professional people, 
through use of subtle appeals in which 
flattery plays an important part. Each 
group is made to see itself as the pride 
or the backbone or the “thinking people” 
of the community or nation. There are 
excellent suggestions here for legitimate 
library publicity. 

3. Another is the use of glittering gen- 
eralities. One of the most potent of all 
devices used to lure the unwary into emo- 
tional states and action is the glittering 
generality. Even consistent sinners are 
against sin when it remains a generality 
and for virtue when it is a glowing ab- 
straction. Many of us have been dis- 
tressed, in these trying years, at watching 
the emotions of the populace, here and 
abroad, being stirred to explosions of 
hatred, fear, or sacrifice by such words. 
Stuart Chase, in his Tyranny of Words, 
quotes this from a famous Nazi orator: 


The Aryan Fatherland, which has nursed 
the souls of heroes, calls upon you for the 
supreme sacrifice which you, in whom flows 
heroic blood, will not fail, and which will 
echo forever down the corridors of history. 


By substituting “blab” for all generali- 
ties, he gets: 


The blab blab which has nursed the blab 
of blab, calls upon you for the blab blab 
which you, in whom flows blab blab, will 
not fail, and which will echo blab blab down 
the blab of blab. 


Whether we like it or not, we must rec- 
ognize the power of glittering generalities 
either for or against the form of education 
we devoutly sponsor. 

4. A fourth is known as flag waving. 
The flag is a symbol ; the cross is the sym- 
bol of Christianity: we have countless 
other symbols which deeply influence our 
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thought and action. Any group or cause 
wishing to win a popular following adopts 
a symbol. Note the shrewdness of the 
new progressive political party in adapting 
as a symbol the (X) of the voter. Schools 
and libraries have symbols at hand. What 
better symbol than an open book! It 
is natural for people to seek symbols to 
worship, to fear, to hate, or tolove. Sym- 
bolism in cartoons has been used against 
the schools and teachers and probably also 
against the libraries. Certainly it can be 
employed effectively in their behalf. 

5. Still another is the use of testi- 
monials. ‘Though used most frequently 
to sell cigarettes, cosmetics, and patent 
medicines, testimonials have been effective 
aids to education but they have also been 
used to combat any innovation in school 
or other public service. The library must 
surely study how to use the testimonial 
and how to combat it. 

6. Finally, there is stacking the cards. 
Good causes are often misrepresented by 
persons or groups with selfish aims. Omis- 
sion of essential facts, coloring of state- 
ments, overemphasis or underemphasis— 
these are among the means used to stack 
the cards for or against an issue or an 
institution. Sometimes zeal for a good 
cause like the school or library leads well 
intentioned persons to misrepresent it, 
while failure to understand and snap judg- 
ment may make others attack it with the 
same weapons of half-truth and distortion. 
Both may be disastrous. 

In short, the library and the school do 
not draw their support from a little 
realm in which everyone thinks clearly and 
critically, but from a chaotic, plastic world 
where thought and feeling are being 
influenced by many selfish forces with 
differing and sometimes antagonistic points 
of view. 
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To flourish in that world—even to en. 
dure in it—unselfish institutions like the 
library and the school must use to good 
ends all means that can be employed with 
dignity and effectiveness. 


SEVEN PuBLIcity PRINCIPLES 


When the librarian has familiarized 
himself with the nature of public opinion 
in general and its directions in his own 
community, he will find his next logical 
step to be the development of a set of 
principles to guide him in winning wider 
patronage and greater support for his 
library. The library and the school have 
much in common as I have already pointed 
out. I propose, therefore, for the consid- 
eration of librarians a set of seven princi- 
ples which have been useful in public 
school interpretation. Perhaps for the li- 
brary the term publicity is more apt. The 
principles follow: 


1. Publicity should be continuous. 


Far too much of school and of library 
publicity has been of the campaign sort. 
Both institutions have employed all of the 
skill of commercial sales managers. They 
have lashed the public into voting bond 
issues, erecting new buildings, enlarging 
library quarters. Then they have sub- 
sided. Within a few weeks, apathy has 
set in, and a few of the people have even 
wondered if they were not taken in a little. 
Institutions like the library and the schools 
that are wholly dependent on public ap- 
proval need good will and active support 
all the time. No apathetic periods should 
be allowed. Day in and day out, week 
after week, in busy seasons and in slack 
ones, an ever widening circle of people 
should be reached by information concern- 
ing the library. There may well be pe- 
riods of intensified effort, rapids as it were 
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in the stream of information, but there 
should be no stagnant places. 


2. Publicity should be honest. 


School men and librarians alike have 
made the mistake of painting too glow- 
ing a picture of what is done or can be 
done. Others have suppressed everything 
that was not altogether to the institution’s 
credit. When only facts useful in attain- 
ing a specific end are selected, the public 
grows wary. Covering up weaknesses and 
playing up strong points may be the meth- 
ods of business but they are not what is 
expected of institutions serving unselfishly 
the good of all the people. A library eff- 
ciently operated should not hesitate before 
this principle. 


3. Publicity should be inclusive. 


Only carefully planned, continuous pub- 
licity is likely to be inclusive. The cam- 
paign focuses on a special or immediate 
need and neglects the multitude of other 
activities and facts which the public should 
know. Incidental or organized publicity 
is probably even less valuable as it scatters 
its efforts, occasionally touching on some- 
thing vital and revealing, but more often 
dealing with trivialities or personalities. 
Sometimes a librarian (or school man) is 
enthusiastic about some phase of his work 
and feeds the public that until it appears 
that his institution has no broader func- 
tion. One of the first important tasks of 
the aroused librarian is to make a thorough 
study of his library to see how many ways 
it can serve the public and to summarize 
all of the facts about library operation 
that should interest citizens on all levels. 
Then he can begin to plan a program of 
interpretation that will be inclusive. 


4. Publicity should be understandable. 
As has been suggested, there is a wide 


variation in understanding from level to 
level in any community. What will be 
completely comprehensible to the average 
patron of the library may be unintelligible 
to the much larger class of people who 
never go near the library but should be 
served by it. Even very basic matters of 
language comprehension are_ involved. 
Pictures may be absolutely vital to the 
understanding of many potential patrons. 
Certainly the language used in posters, 
speeches, or newspaper articles must not 
be technical nor erudite. Pictures and ex- 
hibits are universally understandable. 
Graphs also serve to make clear a text 
that might otherwise fail to leave the cor- 
rect impression. A great many people read 
almost nothing and have difficulty under- 
standing anything but the simplest of 
prose. They, too, can be reached. Among 
them the library must count on a good 
proportion of its future patrons. 


5. Publicity should be dignified but ag- 
gressive. 

Politics may lose dignity in the heat of 
a campaign. Mud may be flung, false 
claims made, and “ballyhoo” engineered 
on street corners. People forgive it (or 
at least expect it in America) and go their 
way to select the right candidate or the 
right side of the issue as best they can. 
But the library, with probably more need 
than the school for advertising its wares, 
must be—if anything—more tactful in its 
methods. Yet it must be aggressive. Li- 
brary leaders must seek every possibility 
for circulating essential information. 

They must not hesitate to approach in- 
dustrial leaders to get permission to speak 
before groups of laborers. They must per- 
sist in their efforts to get codperation of 
public utility managers and others in the 
circulation of leaflets with monthly state- 
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ments. To be thoroughly successful, they 
must have the aggressiveness of industry 
without using methods that are dubious. 


6. Publicity should reach everyone in 
the community. 


No principle is more important than 
this. Too often the public library reaches 
only the most literate classes; often it ap- 
peals almost exclusively to its patrons. If 
interpretation is to reach everyone in the 
community, it must take recourse to every 
discoverable agency. It is generally 
agreed that there must be more popular- 
ized writing; there must be lively and 
revealing photographs; there must be pic- 
torial statistics ; there must be exhibits and 
talks, not only at the library but in sec- 
tions or groups where the library is little 
known ; there must be a broadening of serv- 
ice to include the interests of all people— 
vocations, hobbies, health, child-raising, 
gardening; and these books must be writ- 
ten, illustrated, and printed in such a way 
as to appeal to the one-half of the nation 
that cannot read ordinary books and can- 
not think consecutively. Facts about such 
books and the books themselves must be 
taken to the people. Children are of tre- 
mendous importance in library develop- 
ment. A good share of the publicity ef- 
forts should be directed toward arousing 
their enthusiasm. 


7. Publicity should use every facility 
at hand. 


Finally, as was suggested in discussing 
the preceding principle, every facility 
should be utilized. Those available will 
vary from community to community and 
from time to time, but the librarian should 
be alert always to new means of reaching 
all the public or hitherto difficult seg- 
ments of it. He should familiarize him- 
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self with the most effective publicity work 
in other communities, adapting what he 
can to his own resources. He should read 
regularly the excellent publicity notes in 
his professional journals. And he should 
follow the best work reported in journals 
of allied fields. 

We are come now, I believe, to the next 
step in our procedure—the community 
survey. 


SuRVEY INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 


Of increasing importance to library and 
school alike is the survey of the com- 
munity. Before any program of inter- 
pretation can be very effective, the li- 
brarian should know his community. 
What is done for adult education? What 
are its industries? Are they varied or does 
a single industry dominate the community 
life? Is it a good show town? What 
proportions of the children attend school— 
high school, college? What races and na- 
tionalities are represented? What is the 
proportion of foreign born? What are the 
church memberships? Is the city static in 
population? What can be learned of the 
standards of the people as judged by such 
indexes as telephone subscriptions, hous- 


ing, and power consumption? What are 
the cultural agencies? What is the effect 
of neighboring communities? What are 


the community publications—their nature 
and their circulation? Are there book- 
stores? What magazines have the largest 
Who are the leaders of the com- 
munity and what are they like? How is 
the city governed? What is the tax struc- 
ture? All of these matters have direct or 
indirect bearing on the work and the wel- 
fare of the library. Easily available statis- 
tics will provide the librarian with many 
of the facts; others can be obtained by go- 
ing to city officials, bankers, industrial 
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heads, and community leaders. I need 
not develop this point further. Mr. 
Wheeler in The Library and the Com- 
munity has written an authoritative ex- 
position of the community survey. 

When the community has been careful- 
ly studied, the librarian must turn his 
searchlight on his library. Can it bear a 
frank and complete exposition? Is it pre- 
pared to give proper service to children? 
To provide recreational and vocational 
reading for adults of all interest groups 
and on all cultural levels? ‘To provide 
timely information on important local, 
state, and national issues? To afford con- 
tinuing education for large groups unable 
to study in schools or colleges? 

Moreover, the survey must include the 
organization and administration of library 
service. No matter what the size of the 
library, such a review is certain to be salu- 
tary. If the people are to be told how 
their library operates, the operation must 
be efficient. Methods must be economical. 
They must change to fit changing condi- 
tions, enlarged service to patrons. What 
is the circulation per capita? What is 
the cost per unit of circulation? What is 
the financial support per capita? What 
are the training and experience of the 
staff? Some surveys may be much more 
exhaustive than others, but it is inconceiv- 
able that a really inclusive program of 
publicity can be planned until the answers 
to such questions as these are known. 


Enuist CoMMUNITY AID 


When the librarian has given mature 
study to the nature of public opinion and 
propaganda, when he has evolved princi- 
ples of publicity (or interpretation) most 
pertinent to his community and his library, 
he is finally ready to launch his carefully 
considered program of publicity. 


The launching of the program will 
properly begin with visitations to organ- 
ized groups to enlist their active support 
of the library program and assistance in 
interpreting it to the community. These 
groups, without exception, will be willing 
if not eager to indorse any reasonable move 
initiated by the librarian and can often be 
depended upon to furnish active leader- 
ship. Friendly relations with these groups 
are imperative. Such relations should be 
as continuous as the program itself. 

The next move will be to organize a 
central publicity committee with wide 
representation in the community. The 
committee will be much more than a 
buffer ; it will consist of citizens who know 
the public temper well and whose interests 
are intimately associated with the public 
good. At least one of the members should 
be experienced in publicity work. All 
should be public spirited and prominent in 
the vocations they represent. 

Finally, the librarian must examine all 
of the familiar agencies and devices for 
library publicity to see which might be 
most adaptable to his own library and its 
needs. All who are to participate in the 
program will be expected to pool their 
ideas. Experimentation will suggest other 
means. ‘The limitations of this paper do 
not permit even a summary of the effec- 
tive agencies of library publicity. These 
will be given ample consideration by sub- 
sequent speakers. 


Most SuccessFUL REPORTS 
AreE PICTORIAL 


Let me, however, suggest two devices 
used very successfully by public school in- 
terpreters and not so much used by li- 
brarians. The first I want to stress par- 
ticularly. It is the annual report of the 
superintendent. Year after year it be- 
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comes a more fascinating document and 
is designed more deliberately for public 
consumption. A few years ago it was a 
dreary composite of unintelligible facts 
printed in small type, and it gathered dust 
unread on the shelves of a few public of- 
ficials. Now it is beautifully bound, popu- 
larly written, attractively illustrated, and 
cleverly planned—and it is for the public, 
for the hurried reader, for the average citi- 
zen. Now activity pictures tell dramati- 
cally and appealingly the story of the 
schools. Only ten years ago, Fowlkes 
found but 4.5 per cent of the average re- 
port devoted to pictures. Now it is gen- 
erally agreed that no less than 40 per cent 
should be pictorial, and the most success- 
ful reports in the country are almost com- 
pletely pictorial. The Baltimore pictorial 
brochures are beautifully representative of 
what can be done with a series of little 
booklets made for public distribution. A/l 
the Children, published by New York 
City this year, and The Children and 
Their Schools from Los Angeles are defi- 
nitely pace makers. But smaller cities 
have published extraordinarily effective 
reports and have contrived to circulate 
them widely. Even the mimeographed 
report can be extremely effective. Why 
cannot libraries do more of this sort of 
thing? The obligation to do so, it ap- 
pears to me, is compelling. 

A second device that has undergone 


marked change and that might well be 
adapted freely to library use is the s0- 
called house organ. In recent years, it, 
too, has been prepared increasingly for the 
community and has been distributed wide- 
ly through school children and by other 
means. Even rural schools have used them 
tellingly. The newer principles of writ- 
ing, of graphic presentation of facts, 
and of action illustrations obtain here 
as in the annual report. Liveliness, 
appeal to all levels of understanding, and 
pictorial attractiveness command _ the 
interest of readers. Many of the papers 
are published at small expense; most of 
them are arousing increased interest in the 
schools. 

At the risk of appearing importunate, I 
insist again that we must tell the public 
all about our libraries and our schools. It 
is not merely good policy; it is urgent 
duty. The conviction has been growing 
among educators that the responsibility is 
not only moral but legal. A study by E. 
F. Moore, published in 1930, found that 
the courts, in general sustain that position. 
We cannot afford to be derelict. We must 
not stand still when the world is moving 
so swiftly. Indeed, like a familiar charac- 
ter in Alice in Wonderland, we must run 
hard if we are to stay where we are. How 
much better must be our pace if we are 
to move forward to the complete realiza- 
tion of our aims. 
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SEASKY 


Forum Discusses A. L. A. 


Reorganization 


HE third Activities Committee—now engaged in an intensive study of the 
American Library Association—early in its deliberations invited the help of A. L. A. 
members. A number of the proposals for reorganization now before the committee 
were considered by a small forum at the Kansas City meeting of the Council, with Charles 
H. Brown, chairman of the committee, directing the discussion. An abridged account 
follows. 

Forum members included Mrs. Anne F. Leidendeker, representing regional and 
district organizations; Oscar C. Orman, affiliated national groups; Leland R. Smith, 
college libraries; Clarence E. Sherman, the New England point of view; and Mrs. 
Mary Peacock Douglas, speaking first for school libraries and again for the south. 

The committee plans to have a series of articles in forthcoming issues of the Bulletin 


which will discuss both sides of the main controversial points.—Eb. 





Chairman Brown: “This is to be an 
impromptu discussion, and each member 
is to give his own thoughts and his own 
ideas We do not expect to save the 
A. L. A. in the next thirty minutes. We 
do not expect to reach any definite con- 
clusions. We do hope to present certain 
ideas which I hope you will think about. 

“It has been the policy of the third 
Activities Committee to go out in the field 
and obtain the opinions of all the members 
we could come in contact with—from 
junior assistants to chief librarians; to col- 
lect all the ideas we could before forming 
an opinion. 

“Our discussion is to be divided into 
two sections: one has to do with regional 


associations; the second, with special 


groups of librarians—school, college, law, 
These are organized in three 
different ways: in an independent national 


and so on. 


library association; in an affliated na- 
tional library association; and in sections. 
We are going to discuss these types. 

“T want to say a word about my col- 
leagues on the program. Someone asked 
how we selected them. We tried to take 
a cross-section of the Association. We 
have New England, California, the south ; 
we have chief librarians and assistants in 
large public libraries; old-timers like Mr. 
Sherman and two who are attending their 
first A. L. A. meeting. The program is 
not cut and dried; we have not rehearsed.” 

Mr. Brown then introduced Mrs. Anne 
F, Leidendeker, librarian of the Science 
and Industry Department, Los Angeles 
Public Library, and president of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association for 1937-38. 
In reply to his questions, Mrs. Leidendeker 
reported: 

“We took action in California at our 
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meeting two weeks ago, accepting prin- 
ciples for reorganization. Our member- 
ship is large; we have 1,816 members and 
107 institutional members, but we have 
only 800 A. L. A. members. We had a 
registration of 873 at the state meeting 
two weeks ago and have had large attend- 
ance at district meetings. ‘These districts 
are a part of the state organization; they 
will be more of a part under the reorgan- 
ization. 

“The district presidents, elected in their 
districts instead of appointed by the state 
president, as they are now, will be mem- 
bers of the state board, or the council as 
you call it in the A. L. A. We feel there 
should be that same direct representation 
of state or regional areas in the A. L. A. 
That means, of course, we should have 
integrated dues, and that is what we are 
doing in California. 

“T think very definitely that the presi- 
dent of the regional or state association 
should be officially a member of the 
A. L. A. Council.” 

Chairman Brown: “But the regions 
would differ according to membership, and 
if representation were prorated, some dis- 
tricts might have only one and some others 
might have four or five.” 

Mrs. Leidendeker: “I think that could 
be taken care of.” 

Chairman Brown: “You suggest that 
the Council be elected by the regional as- 
sociations. Now it is made up, to a certain 
extent, of ex officio members: the chairmen 
of standing committees, vice presidents, 
members of the executive board, and some 
elected nationally. You would replace all 
these by regional association elections?” 

Mrs. Leidendeker: “We feel that 
elected officials would be directly responsi- 
ble for the carrying out of policies adopted 
at a convention or an official meeting.” 


Chairman Brown: “If you require mem- 
bership in the A. L. A. to include also the 
membership in the region and the state 
associations, you have to increase your dues, 
How many of your nine hundred Cali- 
fornia members who are not members of 
the A. L. A. would drop out entirely if 
you increased their dues from three to 
four dollars?” 

Mrs. Leidendeker: ““We would have to 
be careful about the amount. We have 
already adopted an amendment to pro- 
rate the dues—which are going to be paid 
on a salary range basis—to the districts 
so as to develop direct contact with the 
rank and file of librarians, many of whom 
cannot come to a state meeting. In order 
to have a state official at the district meet- 
ings and to help them to have better pro- 
grams, we are returning a proportion of 
the dues directly to the districts, according 
to their membership. I think that could 
be done straight through. We shall not 
arrive at a professional status until all li- 
brarians are members. The A. L. A. 
would probably have to bring its dues down 
so that they would not be more than three 
dollars, including state, region, and na- 
tional dues, for the low salary group. 

“All felt that the rank and file should 
have a voice—an opportunity for expres- 
sion. If each felt he were a part of the 
whole, I think two or three dollars, when 
translated into terms of the price of a 
movie, would be acceptable.” 

Chairman Brown: “You are giving 
your people much more through district 
organization. This is really a form of 
decentralization ?” 

Mrs. Leidendeker: “Yes, making them 
feel they belonged and if they had a bright 
idea, they would have a route to take it 
straight to the top.” 


Chairman Brown: “Your regional or- 
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ganization would replace the state, to some 
extent ?” 

Mrs. Leidendeker: “No. An _ idea 
might be tried out in a district and then 
in the state. Finally, it could be brought 
to the A. L. A. to be considered as a 
policy which should be used all over the 
country.” 

In reply to the chairman’s question as 
to what would happen to regional or- 
ganizations such as the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association under this system, 
Mrs. Leidendeker replied: 

“The state in that set-up would take 
the place of our districts in California, or 
the state might be a unit instead of a 
district. The president of the state or- 
ganization, instead of the presidents of our 
districts, would be on the board of the 
region.” 

Chairman Brown: “Do you feel that if 
dues were not over two or three dollars, 
including membership in the state, re- 
gional, and national organizations, you 
would not lose many members?” 


ANTICIPATE A GAIN IN MEMBERS 


Mrs. Leidendeker: “We are trying it 
this year in California. There is great 
enthusiasm because our members feel that 
they are a part of the whole and are going 
to have something to say. I think we 
shall gain members.” 

Chairman Brown: “One more point: 
We have found that very few Californians 
come to the annual meetings of the 
A. L. A. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the members do not attend. 
We have fifteen thousand members, and 
there are only two or three thousand at 
the conferences. What is the feeling of 
your California association about this?” 

Mrs. Leidendeker: “I feel that if we 
had accredited delegates from our associa- 


tions, either in regions or states, it would 
be possible for a district to help defray the 
expenses of delegates to the conference. 
They are the ones to take action. Then 
as many other members as could possibly 
come, would do so.” 

Chairman Brown: “You would con- 
tinue the annual meeting of the A. L. A?” 

Mrs. Leidendeker: “I would like to see 
biennial meetings, with regional meetings 
the alternate year. In that way we could 
keep much closer to each other. The 
A. L. A. officers (at least one or two of 
them) could come to the regional meeting, 
and we should know each other and be 
able to form policies realistically, instead 
of theoretically, as is done now. 


CALIFORNIA’S FouR PROPOSALS 


“It was voted at the meeting of the 
California Library Association that we go 
on record as approving in principle the 
following suggestions: 


“1, Further development of regional 
units 

“2. Biennial meetings of the A. L. A. and 
the regional unit on the alternate year 

“3. A scheme of graded membership with 
graduated dues 


“4. A reorganization of the A. L. A. 
Council 


“At that meeting, we had 873 members, 
and the four items of that resolution were 
unanimously adopted.” 

The chairman then questioned Clarence 
E. Sherman, librarian of the Providence 
(R.I.) Public Library, regarding the New 


England association. 


Mr. Sherman: ““We meet in Vermont 
next week. The plan is on foot to 
establish a permanent regional organiza- 
tion. Its purpose is to make permanent 
and more assured the informal regional 
meetings that we have held on such years 
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as the A. L. A. has held its meeting at 
such a distant point that the attendance 
from New England has been small.” 

Chairman Brown: “You reinforce Mrs. 
Leidendeker’s belief about regional meet- 
ings. I wish you would tell us your opin- 
ion of these California proposals. In New 
England, you have strong state associa- 
tions and a limited area, with many mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. and many libraries. 
If you had a New England regional 
association with the state associations as 
members, how would it work out?” 

Mr. Sherman: ‘May I say in the be- 
ginning that I am not an official spokesman 
for New England; I am trying to bring 
to this discussion my personal opinion and 
a sketch of the opinion of presidents of the 
state associations. 

“It must be realized and considered at 
the outset, whether we are favorable or 
unfavorable to a decentralization move- 
ment, that decentralization, on the surface, 
seems to offer more to the local unit. 

“The beginning of this idea came about 
very naturally. Isolated libraries decided 
to join with other libraries and, through 
their representatives, form an association. 
The national association started when we 
were, relatively speaking, outposts in 
bibliographical worlds, and we came to- 
gether in that way. 


REMEMBER THE SMALL LIBRARY 


“The associations of many professions, 
such as those of physicians and lawyers 
who work as individuals and often are 
not definitely associated with an institution 
in which there are many people in sub- 
ordinate capacities, have state associations 
and their members are welcome to join 
and to improve in their professions. We 
cannot get far from the principle that any 
movement for decentralization or na- 
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tionalization which forgets the little public 
library in a small town in New Hamp. 
shire or North Carolina as the focal point 
of interest will be of little value. [t 
is not what is going on in this meeting or 
what will go on next year in San Fran- 
cisco that is important. We should go 
slowly, although we are wise in consider- 
ing this matter. 

“There is one test: What will any 
movement do, not for the A. L. A. mem- 
bership, not for revenues of this Associa- 
tion, but for libraries, wherever they may 
be, the big ones, too? Our public libraries 
are not the property of the members of 
the A. L. A.; they are owned and operated 
by a community in most cases, and that 
community is interested in specific com- 
munity purposes. We cannot forget that. 

“There are some critics who feel that 
school teachers have taken over the school 
system of America, and some critics are 
not altogether satisfied with the way it is 
going. They believe it has got out of the 
hands of parents and taxpayers. I am not 
here to discuss that, but we should have 
that charge in mind and keep it from 
being laid at the door of the A. L. A. 

“We have heard what California would 
like to accomplish by centralizing and then 
decentralizing; by sending back aid, ad- 
vice, and experience to the local associa- 
tion which otherwise might not be capable 
of visualizing those possibilities. 

“In New England, we want to know a 
great deal more before we change a time- 
honored system. 

“T have indicated that in our part of the 
country we are interested in regional 
meetings, and I cannot see how anyone 
could imagine that they are not inevitable. 
The New York conference was a striking 
example of how big and cumbersome and 
confusing our Association gatherings can 
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be, when a good meeting and a good pro- 
gram at a central point attract so many 


people. 
Favors BIENNIAL MEETINGS 


“The biennial meetings, I believe, are 
supplementary to a well established and 
closely affiliated system of regional con- 
ferences, and regional associations would 
be a great step forward. If this move- 
ment we are discussing today could do no 
more than that, it would be very profitable 
indeed. For years we have talked about 
biennial meetings. At the 1924 confer- 
ence, 1 had the temerity to introduce a 
resolution that we have biennial meetings. 
Later it was rejected and we had a sort 
of referendum and that was rejected; but 
I think it is coming up often enough that 
sometime it will be successful. 

“Conditions have changed as compared 
to the time when the A. L. A. was 
formed—in distance, size, confusion, ex- 
pense. The exchange of ideas, too, is no 
longer centered about the gathering of li- 
brarians. We have our headquarters, our 
Bulletin; we have our local associations 
and their publications, and the Library 
Journal. It is not too essential that we gath- 
er every time the calendar comes around. 

“The increase in dues will be a diffi- 
culty. In these days, it is quite a con- 
siderable matter, and we have to indicate 
that people are going to get their money’s 
worth.” 

Chairman Brown: “There is a vein of 
agreement between your remarks and Mrs. 
Leidendeker’s, although with your New 
England point of view, you agree with 
me that we cannot rush this thing through 
this morning.” 

The chairman then introduced Mrs. 
Mary Peacock Douglas, director of 
school libraries, North Carolina Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, who was in- 
vited to give the point of view of libraries 
in the south. 

Mrs. Douglas: “We have the South- 
eastern Library Association which is ac- 
customed to meet biennially, and in that 
respect would easily fit into a scheme 
whereby the A. L. A. met biennially. 

“The southeastern association has no 
direct relation to the various state as- 
sociations ; it is a group of interested south- 
eastern librarians who meet together 
every two years and welcome any new- 
comers. We have no membership other 
than our registration dues; if we need a 
little extra, we sort of reach down and 
take it out of our pockets.” 

Chairman Brown: “You have small li- 
braries, with librarians getting forty or 
fifty dollars a month. They need en- 
couragement and help. What can the 
state or the national association do for 
them? What about the trustees of those 
libraries who do not come to national 
meetings and very seldom come to state 
meetings?” 

Mrs. Douglas: “I have tried to discuss 
that with some of the public librarians in 
the south, and I have had some especially 
helpful suggestions from H. Marjorie 
Beal of the North Carolina State Library 
Commission. She seemed to feel that li- 
brarians in our part of the United States 
would be interested in an organization 
comparable to the one Mrs. Leidendeker 
proposed. I am wondering whether we 
ought to begin with the national or the 
regional group. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS SEEM REMOTE 


“We should first have to interest li- 
brarians in the smaller libraries in the 
state association, which they can actually 
see and understand, before they are ready 
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to participate in the national organization. 
They think of the national association as 
being composed of people who have had a 
great deal of training and experience, 
whereas they are faced with the problems 
of the small library in a small town. 
They think of A. L. A. more in terms of 
the larger libraries.”’ 

Chairman Brown: “Are there ques- 
tions from the floor in regard to this phase 
of our discussion?” 

Lawrence Heyl: “During the year, 
questions which bother individuals are 
referred by the A. L. A. to chairmen of 
committees. It seems to me it is logical, 
therefore, to have the Council composed 
of chairmen of committees.” 

Chairman Brown: “There is this ob- 
jection to that proposal. In the A. L. A., 
the Executive Board appoints the chair- 
men of committees, and the chairmen of 
committees form a part of the Council, 
which, in turn, passes on action of the 
Executive Board. It is not democratic; 
I would not favor a house of representa- 
tives appointed by the president and his 
cabinet.” 

Mr. Sherman: “T agree in part with the 
speaker from the floor that these affiliated 
organizations and committees have a very 
definite function, and I am not too excited 
about striving for complete democracy. 
There is no such thing anyway. A blend- 
ing of the present arrangement, perhaps 
giving a prorated representation from the 
regional associations based on A. L. A. 
membership, would, it seems to me, make 
for a happy and democratic arrangement 
and as intelligent a council as we would 
have a right to expect.” 

Mrs. Douglas: “If we have such an 
arrangement as has been discussed here, 
would not every member of the regional 
association automatically become a mem- 
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ber of the American Library Association?” 

Mr. Sherman: “Yes, if this plan goes 
through in its entirety. But of that we 
are not sure. ‘The best thing is to find a 
plan in which the expense of membership 
will not be too great, and through which 
we shall gain the confidence of local state 
associations and their members that it is 
going to be good for them as well as 
for us.” 

Mrs. Douglas: “I am inclined to think 
that perhaps at present, the A. L. A. with 
regional associations might be the begin- 
ning of such a plan, while local or state 
organizations could be continued as at 
present until a better understanding of 
the A. L. A. on the part of small libraries 
could be developed.” 


ConsIDER SPECIAL Groups 


Proceeding to the second part of the 
discussion, the chairman introduced Mrs. 
Douglas in another capacity—this time as 
a representative of school librarians—and 
Oscar C. Orman, librarian of Washington 
University, St. Louis, who, until recently, 
was in law library work. In response to 
the chairman’s question on his opinion of 
the relative advantages of establishing in- 
dependent organizations, affliated organi- 
zations, or A. L. A. sections, Mr. Orman 
stated: 

“From the experience of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, I should be 
greatly opposed to any movement to 
organize new groups which would not 
become integrated with the A. L. A. 

“The American Association of Law 
Libraries was organized thirty-one years 
ago, and drifted along until 1932, when 
William R. Roalfe, law librarian of Duke 
University, presented his expansion plan. 
As a result, law librarians investigated 
their activities and found them wanting. 
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They found they were far behind the 
general progress made by the A. L. A. 


FuRTHER INTEGRATION PROBABLE 


“Three years ago, a committee was set 
up as a committee on coéperation between 
the A. L. A. and the A. A. L. L., which 
has made various suggestions for codpera- 
tion between committees, at the conference, 
in publicity, publications, and so on, and 
we are now thinking about the possibility 
of an even more highly integrated organi- 
zation. 

“Of course, this represents my own per- 
sonal point of view, but I should be only 
too pleased to see the A. A. L. L. brought 
into the A. L. A. and its name wiped out, 
its constitution wiped out, and the mem- 
bers of that association become members 
of the A. L. A.” 

Chairman Brown: “Do you think that 
many members of that association agree 
with you?” 

Mr. Orman: “Probably not. It would 
take years to educate them to accept the 
possibilities.” 

Leland R. Smith, assistant to the di- 
rector, Indiana State Library, until re- 
cently librarian, Butler University, was 
then introduced. He was asked concerning 
the reasons for reorganization of the Col- 
lege and Reference Section and replied : 


DesirE More AuUTONOMY 


“There was dissatisfaction, and in my 
opinion it came to a head at the Richmond 
conference. Section members felt they 
were not getting proportional representa- 
tion in the A. L. A.—for example, on the 
Council. They felt that their group was 
not receiving sufficient autonomy.” 

Chairman Brown: “Let us come to the 
question of dues again. Branch librarians 


of a public library would pay the minimum 
three-dollar dues to the A. L. A. If col- 
lege librarians want to take part in the ac- 
tivities, how much do they pay?” 

Mr. Smith: “Three dollars. And they 
pay one dollar to the College and Refer- 
ence Section. For the head of the catalog 
department in a college library, the dues 
of the Catalog Section are fifty cents in 
addition. In Indiana, the state dues are 
a dollar and a half.” 

Chairman Brown: “That makes a total 
of six dollars. You do not belong to the 
Periodicals Section? How about the Bibli- 
ographical Society? ... The total dues 
paid by a college librarian to various or- 
ganizations would easily amount to over 
twenty-five dollars in many cases. 

“There has been a proposal before the 
Activities Committee that we follow in 
some respects the plan of the National 
Education Association, with a division of 
school libraries, a division of state libraries, 
a division of public libraries. That would 
be a division by type, leaving the sections 
for the functional classification—catalog- 
ing and so forth. What do you think of 
that?” 

Mr. Smith: “This question was raised 
at the College and Reference Section. 
My suggestion is that we divide first by 
type of library in which one works, and 
then that we divide by sections according 
to function, such as public documents, 
cataloging, children’s work, or periodicals. 

“T do not know whether it would work 
or not to have all voting done in the 
divisions.” 

Chairman Brown: “You would have 
the Council elected by the divisions in- 
stead of by the regional organizations?” 

Mr. Smith: “It might be worked out 
both ways; that certain members of the 
Council be elected by regional associations, 
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and certain members by types. Of course, 
there would be some overlapping.” 


DIvIDING THE DUES 


Chairman Brown: “‘What about dues? 
If you split them by regional associations, 
by state and district associations, and by 
types, what is A. L. A. Headquarters 
going to run on? Of course the increase 
in membership which we might get would 
be a help.” 

“Mr. Orman, what do you think of this 
proposal ?” 

Mr. Orman: “There is a possibility of 
making a division according to type of 
work and then another cross-section ac- 
cording to geographical location, having 
representation for those two divisions on 
the Council. So far as splitting dues is 
concerned, as long as headquarters splits 
them, they will take their share.” 

Chairman Brown: “We might not al- 
low them to. It is only fair to the 
headquarters staff to say they have to 
follow instructions of the 
matters of policy. 


“T should like to say here that no one 
of us represents any organization officially. 
We are speaking solely for ourselves. We 
have presented some extreme views in 
regard to the election of the Council. The 
ultimate solution may be some form of 
compromise, a regional election with 
possibly the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees being ex officio without power of 
vote, or something along that line. 

“We should like your help. Think 
these things over. Get people to talk 
about them. Remember the small library 
in the small town. 

“By the way, Mrs. Douglas, did you 
have something to say in regard to the 
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dues_ of 
salaries?” 

Mrs. Douglas: “In that respect, the 
situation is the same as in the public li- 
brary. The biggest difficulty we are 
faced with at the present time is the fact 
that educational associations recognize 
school librarians and teacher-librarians as 
part of their organization. There has not 
been a concerted effort on the part of the 
A. L. A. to bring all these people in, 
although we have quite a large school 
library membership—nearly a thousand. 
But we do not reach many _teacher- 
librarians. They would not feel that they 
could pay a three-dollar membership to 
the A. L. A. in addition to their member- 
ship in educational associations. I think 
the matter will have to be discussed by 
the School Libraries Section.” 

Chairman Brown: “I should like to 
bring up one point in closing. I am going 
back thirty years to John C. Dana and 
his proposal that the A. L. A. be a federa- 
tion of library clubs. We must in some 
way so liberalize the work of our Associa- 
tion that there will not be anything more 
said about forming separate national li- 
brary organizations. 

“TI am thinking of one coherent body, 
the American Chemical Society, with 
twenty thousand members. They have 
held together; they are doing a great 
service. Then I think of a friend who 
is a zoologist and who belongs to a dozen 
different organizations—one on worms 
and one on bugs, and soon. The botanists 
have the same situation. There is a new 
library association being formed in Great 
Britain—I think it is a mistake—an as- 
sociation of children’s librarians. 

“T hope we can so liberalize the A. L. A. 
that this tendency to form separate or- 
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How Trustees Can Encourage 


Gifts and Bequests 


By JOHN E. KIRK 





—_ trustees have a greater re- 
sponsibility than simply being the guard- 
ians, so to speak, of the funds and property 
belonging to their respective institutions ; 
more than seeing that the affairs of the li- 
brary are properly administered. They 
are responsible to the public, whom they 
serve, for the future growth of the li- 
braries of America. 

This is a huge responsibility—building 
now for future generations—and yet 
could we but visualize what bulwarks of 
safety can be provided libraries through 
gifts and endowments, trustees might be 
stimulated to put forth greater efforts in 
this direction. 

We, as trustees, have in the past been 
more or less content with the few volun- 
tary gifts and bequests that have come our 
way from friends interested in our li- 
braries. I feel that much more might be 
accomplished for our local libraries if trus- 
tees were fully apprized and conscious of 
how funds and property could be obtained 
from interested sources and were willing 
to work to this end. 

Trustees are generally men of influence 
in their respective communities; their 
friends respect their counsel and advice. 
Oftentimes just a word or two to a well- 
to-do patron of the library will interest 
him to the point of remembering the li- 
brary by gift or bequest. 


Library trustees can encourage gifts and 
bequests by inviting the attention of 
wealthy men and women to the fact that 
outright gifts and bequests under wills to 
city libraries are exempt from taxation un- 
der our Federal Estate Tax Law (taxing 
estates of decedents), and under our Gift 
Tax Law (taxing gifts made by living 
persons). 

Oftentimes a material saving can be ef- 
fected by a taxpayer when he finds his es- 
tate getting into high brackets by giving, 
either directly during his lifetime or by 
will at his death, a sufficient sum to the 
library to reduce his estate to the next 
lower bracket. 

It is surprising how many well-to-do 
people ask for assistance from the lawyer 
in determining what charitable, education- 
al, and religious institution shall be the 
object of their bounties. 

A dignified two- or three-page booklet 
gotten out by the library over the printed 
signature of the trustees, setting forth 
briefly the service the library renders the 
community and soliciting gifts and be- 
quests, could be placed in the hands of at- 
torneys for use in connection with pros- 
pective donors and testators. This not 
only will produce a consciousness of the 
services rendered by the library, which too 
often are taken for granted by a satisfied 
public, but will make one conscious of the 
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needs and requirements of the library look- 
ing toward expansion and growth. 

There are many individuals who are 
vitally interested in libraries today who 
may perpetuate that interest beyond their 
death by providing a legacy to the library 
under their wills. No more suitable me- 
morial can be established by a testator than 
to leave money to a library for the pur- 
chase of books in memory of a loved one— 
and if he be interested in a particular class 
of literature, he can designate the type of 
books to be purchased and direct that a 
book plate with the name of the donor be 
used to recognize the gift. 

Quietness is conducive to reflection, and 
certainly it would not be out of the way to 
place a small dignified looking card in a 
case on each reading table in the library, 
stating: 

If you would perpetuate your interest in 
good literature remember this library in 
your will. 

When one of our great life insurance 
companies puts on a week’s campaign in an 
endeavor to sell individuals policies for the 
benefit of educational, religious, and char- 
itable institutions, as one did a few years 
ago, we catch our breath and inquire 
whether we, as trustees, will be sitting in 
the front row when the parade starts. 

An individual may buy straight life or 
endowment insurance and make the library 
the beneficiary thereunder. If straight life, 
the proceeds will inure to the library upon 
death of the insured; if in endowment 
form, it will be paid to the library at the 
expiration of the endowment term, say in 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years, even though 
the insured be still living. 

Library trustees can also encourage gifts 
through life underwriters and through in- 
dividuals who contemplate buying annu- 
ities. “Today, on account of the very low 
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yield on government and municipal bonds, 
as well as other forms of investments, more 
and more individuals are purchasing annui- 
ties from life insurance companies. A 
straight annuity may be purchased to pay 
the annuitant a monthly payment as long 
as he lives and then cease; or, a refund 
type of annuity may be purchased whereby 
the annuitant is paid a monthly payment 
for life and at his death the unused por- 
tion, either in monthly payments or lump 
sum, may be paid to the library. This 
is another way of one, interested in library 
work, perpetuating his interest beyond his 


death. 


UNDERWRITERS WELCOME COOPERATION 


Life underwriters are more than anxious 
to write larger volumes of insurance and 
would welcome coéperation on the part of 
library trustees. We, as trustees, should 
make available to all life underwriters a 
statement of what the library means to the 
community and the service that it renders, 
and suggest the names of friends interested 
in the library who would be potential 
clients for the underwriter and incidental- 
ly prospective donors to the library. 

Even though we have been in the throes 
of a depression and recession, there is great 
personal wealth in these United States, and 
in the past two decades the desire to give 
to charity has been astonishingly devel- 
oped. “It isacommon public sentiment to- 
day that a man of wealth is disgraced who 
makes no contribution to charitable insti- 
tutions while he lives and on dying leaves 
no bequests in which the public may 
share.” 

Wealthy men are confronted with the 
complex problem as to how they should 
dispose of their surplus property after ade- 
quate provision has been made for their 
families. While a man’s first obligation is 
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to make provision for his own flesh and 
blood, too much wealth is likely to prove 
disastrous and the statement “stored up 
legacy money often disintegrates when ex- 
posed to the heir” has been found often- 
times true. Wealth left to children in 
excessive amounts is likely to destroy initia- 
tive and the desire to be industrious and 
thrifty. A man who gives wisely to his 
children may, therefore, still find a surplus 
in his estate which he can use for the ad- 
vancement of education and good litera- 
ture in his community. 

Many wealthy men spend a great por- 
tion of their time searching out educa- 
tional and charitable organizations whose 
activities meet a real need in the world to- 
day in order that their fortunes may be de- 
voted to the endowment of such worthy 
causes. 

Many successful business men feel ob- 
ligated to the sources of their wealth. Ifa 
man has made a major part of his money in 
a community, that community has con- 
tributed in a measure to his success. Many 
men feel obligated to leave a portion of 


their wealth, acquired in their municipali- 
ty, to worthy institutions within that city. 

Trustees should contact and interest 
trust officers of banks and trust companies 
looking toward the future expansion of our 
library organizations. These officials are 
handling estates and trusts and are ap- 
proached for advice and counsel regarding 
disposition of property by will or by living 
trust and they can be of material assistance 
to us in procuring gifts and bequests. 

Weare only stewards of all the property 
we have in our names; we cannot take it 
with us when we die. A wealthy man ina 
certain community died and after the 
funeral, one of his friends inquired of the 
preacher, “I wonder how much he left?” 
to which the preacher replied, “He left it 
all.” And that is so—we brought nothing 
into this world at birth and it is certain we 
can take nothing out. 

We can, however, leave a rich heritage 
by bequeathing to future generations 
through a public library the perpetual ac- 
cessibility to a “storehouse” of good litera- 
ture. 


From the Retiring Chairman 


N 1935, plans were made to reorganize 
the section and by-laws were drawn up 
that put the affairs of the section under an 
elected group of twelve, with terms of 
office so staggered as to provide continuity. 
These twelve people constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee, and include the chairman, 
two vice chairmen, the secretary-treasurer, 
and eight other members. The by-laws 
were adopted early in 1936 and, with the 
amendments adopted in December, 1937, 


constitute the governing rules for the sec- 
tion. 

At the Richmond conference in June, 
1936, three objectives were adopted: 


1. Codperation of librarians to obtain the 
interest of their respective trustees in the 
Trustees Section of the A. L. A. 

2. Development of state and local associa- 
tions to enable trustees to deal effectively 
with library problems 

3. Publication and distribution of articles 
and other material dealing with obligations. 
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duties, and responsibilities of library trustees 


Not much progress has been made with 
the first objective. Either librarians are 
not persuasive enough, or trustees are too 
busy, or too poor, or, shall I say, too hard 
headed to be influenced by their pleas. In 
1935, there were 278 members; in 1938, 
there are 325. Out of a potential mem- 
bership of 35,000, this is non-representa- 
tive, to say the least. 

With the working out of the second 
objective, we can be much better pleased. 
In 1935, there were four state trustee 
groups and one regional group. In 1938, 
there are twelve state groups, plus the 
regional group, and several other states are 
on the verge of setting up state trustee or- 
ganizations. Mrs. Tomlinson, the former 
secretary, and a special committee of three 
appointed in 1937, with Mrs. Matthies, 
the secretary, as chairman, are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this fine accomplishment. 

But the best result of all has been at- 
tained in the third objective. The Trus- 
tees Section sponsored a handbook for li- 
brary trustees, and in June, 1937, The 
Library Trustee was published. Officers 
of the Trustees Section read copy, made 
suggestions and reviews, and gave enough 
constructive help so that the A.L.A. al- 
lowed the section a 10 per cent royalty on 
all sales of the book. This money gives the 
section ready funds for committee and 
other activity so that it is able to meet its 
small financial outlays without embarrass- 
ment. The book is excellent and should be 
placed in every library and be owned by 

every trustee. 

The A. L. A. has been helpful and co- 
operative in all respects and, in addition to 
allowing the Trustees Section the royalty 
on The Library Trustee, reserves a special 
section for Trustee News in each issue of 


the Bulletin. 


If one could think up a way to reach 
trustees who do not see the Bulletin, and 
who do not come to the conferences, one’s 
tasks would be solved. Once a person had 
felt the stimulus that comes from compar- 
ing notes, exchanging ideas, meeting many 
people interested in the same but always 
enticingly different objectives, one would 
not readily forego such an experience at a 
subsequent time, and trustees would flock 
to the A.L.A. conferences in as great num- 
bers and with as much enthusiasm as the 
librarians themselves. 

As chairman for the last three years, I 
may not have done much for the section, 
but the section has done a lot for me. The 
friendship, the broad outlook, the intellec- 
tual contacts have enriched and inspired 
me. I am proud to be associated with the 
great work libraries are doing and will do, 
increasingly, as time goes on. The Trus- 
tees Section will help itself by helping li- 
braries and both are bound to grow—and 
grow. 


LENorE W. SMITH 


John E. Kirk—author of the first article 
in this section—spoke at the Library Gifts 
Round Table at the Kansas City confer- 
ence. He is vice president and trust officer 
of the National Bank of Topeka and 


secretary-treasurer of the Topeka Public 
Library Board. 


At Kansas City 


Firry-NInE trustees registered at 
the Kansas City conference, representing 
fourteen states—California, Colorado, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Texas—as 
well as the District of Columbia and one 
Canadian province, Ontario. 
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Relation of Books and Libraries 
to Education 


From the Standpoint of Elementary and Secondary Schools 


By BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


| HIS address by Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of education, United 
States Office of Education, and the discussion, “From the Point of View of College and 
Adult Education,” by Rowland Haynes, president of the University of Omaha, which 
follows, were given at the third general session of the Kansas City conference. The 
School Libraries and College and Reference sections joined the Association in sponsoring 


this program.—Eb. 





Words which mean different things to 
different people are the curse of speech 
making. Yet we must use words to con- 
sider this problem together. So let us put 
some meaning into the words of the title— 
some children into the elementary and 
secondary schools and some learning acti- 
vities going on—so that we shall all be 
considering the same persons, the same 
schools, the same things that they are busy 
about. We will consider, then, what books 
and libraries have to do with the education 
of the Martin children. 

But first let me introduce the Martin 
family. They live in a small town, in a 
pleasant comfortable home, with the usual 
number of books in nice straight rows in 
the family bookcases. There are numbers 
of other books in the children’s rooms, 
showing in their very covers the exact 
stage of popularity which they enjoy. Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin are intelligent, educated, 
public-spirited, and socially-minded indi- 
viduals, exceedingly busy about the busi- 


ness of bringing up four healthy children. 
They are not familiar with our scientific 
treatises on what adults read, but strangely 
enough they fit the picture perfectly. 
There are four children in the family, all 
of them now in school. 

Robert, the baby, is seven years old and 
in second grade in the elementary school 
just a few blocks away from home. He 
has always loved school, and, even when 
he was little, begged to go with the older 
children. He could scarcely wait for kin- 
dergarten and was delighted with first 
grade, but during that year he had the 
usual primary school illnesses. It seemed 
as though they all came at once, and so he 
was out of school a great deal. He was 
such a bright little fellow, and the other 
children in the family had such good school 
histories, it seemed best to send him on into 
the second grade at the end of the year with 
the others. But now, at the end of the 
second grade, Robert still does not read, 
and Mrs. Martin is worried. Not but 
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what he likes books and is constantly beg- 
ging for the older members of the family 
to read to him—books about boats, dogs, 
airplanes, Japanese fish, and many other 
things in which he is deeply interested. 
But he just does not read. 


TEN-YEAR-OLD SUSAN 


Susan, aged ten, is in fifth grade and is 
one of the busiest members of the family. 
She takes to school and all of the activities 
of the school with an intense interest and 
a delightful sense of responsibility. Her 
class is studying the development of means 
of communication from the early begin- 
nings of language, on up to modern inven- 
tions for transmitting the sound of the 
voice. At the present time she is writing 
the story of the alphabet, illustrating it 
copiously from material she finds in the 
library. The boys are making models of 
telephones and telegraphs, and Susan is in 
great demand to help them look up charts 
and diagrams and illustrations in the books 
she knows better than they do. When the 
work is parceled out in her class, she is 
usually chosen to make reports, write sum- 
maries, draw up bibliographies, and so on, 
while others of the children demonstrate 
processes and mechanical activities. She 
has a real language sense, and is rated one 
of the best students in the class. 

Caroline is thirteen and in eighth grade. 
She is a good student, though not in the 
same dynamic sense that Susan is. She 
does all school work fairly well, with no 
particular gradation in the effectiveness of 
her performance. Actually, the thing she 
is most interested in is dramatics. She is 
an inveterate reader, and in the study of 
intercultural relations, which they are now 
having in social science, each nationality 
group studied in turn seems to her to be 
the makings of excellent plays. The 


Scandinavians with their festivals, the long 
pageant of Jewish history, the Greeks with 
their tradition of plays and games, the cus- 
toms of the Pennsylvania Dutch—all fas- 
cinate her. She intends to be an actress, 
Characters in the books and stories through 
which she floats take shape in her conscious- 
ness dramatically, and almost visibly. 


For books are more than books, they are 


the life, 


The very heart and core of ages past, 


The reason why men lived and worked 
and died, 


The essence and quintessence of their lives. 


She reads omnivorously—little girls’ books 
and grown-ups’ books, young people’s 
magazines and adult magazines, and her 
mother is now and then surprised, if not 
annoyed, to find her reading the books she 
brought home from the library for herself 
and Mr. Martin. 

William is fifteen, in tenth grade, and 
only tolerantly interested in school. He 
is taking the usual English, mathematics, 
history, and science; but science is all that 
really registers right now. His class is 
studying soil conservation, and since there 
is a project of the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service near by, the class goes 
frequently to watch the progress of the 
drainage, terracing, planting, and other 
projects, as they develop. William himself 
spends much more time than the others out 
at the project; in fact, he serves almost 
as an unofficial consultant. He has read 
everything on the subject in the school li- 
brary, is a regular reader at the public 
library, has collected an excellent library 
of his own from government sources, and 
is experimenting a little with soils in his 
own back-yard shop. He has not yet an- 
nounced it to the family, but he intends to 
go on to college and learn to be a soil 
conservation expert. 
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Now, if we may stand off and look at 
these four children who are typical of many 
thousands of others in our elementary and 
secondary schools, we can draw certain 
simple deductions from their situation. In 
the first place, they all use books in and 
out of school. Second, they use whatever 
library facilities are available. Third, they 
vary considerably in the purposes for 
which, the attitudes in which, and the skill 
with which they use books. Fourth, their 
education depends upon books and libraries 
in a radically different way from that of 
their great-grandparents. The books of an 
earlier generation of school children stated 
succinctly how books were to be used. A 
geography of 1826 copyright date stated, 
for example :* 


The book is exhibited in three distinct 
Parts ...In the first part the pupil acquires 
the spelling and pronunciation of the names 

. . which in the two succeeding Parts are 
more particularly to engage his attention; 
and it is important that he be able correctly 
to pronounce and to spell the words it con- 
tains. The second part contains the prin- 
ciples of Geography . . . and is that part 
designed to be committed to memory. The 
third part is a further illustration of the 
same subjects . . . of all the principal king- 
doms and states in the known world, de- 
signed for reading in private, or by classes 
in schools. 


But the Martin children do not ap- 
proach books like that. In the schools 
which they attend, books are not the sole, 
or even the first, means of learning. The 
school curriculum provides a wealth of 
experiences valuable to children, with as 
much learning through actual doing as 
possible. This means that if there is a 
choice between visiting a flour mill and 
reading about one, the class goes to the 





? Adams, Daniel. Geography: or, A Description of 
the World. Boston, Lincoln and Edmonds, 1826. 
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flour mill; if there is a choice between tak- 
ing a field trip to classify different kinds of 
rocks and studying that classification from 
charts or books, the children take the field 
trip; that if there is a choice between read- 
ing about how the pioneers dried fruit 
for their winter food supply and drying 
fruit in school, the children dry fruit. 

In connection with all these choices, 
books have a very important, but a second- 
ary place. The learning through doing 
comes first, but preparation for the ac- 
tivity and supplementing it through the 
use of well chosen books is a necessary 
part of the whole plan. This character- 
istic of the present-day school and the 
differentiation between the place of books 
in this school and in those of former days 
is an important point to keep in mind as 
we go on to consider what library prob- 
lems the Martin children represent. 

First, and illustrated by Robert, the 
youngest of the four, is the problem of 
the child whose reading ability is several 
degrees below his intellectual interests 
and ability to understand. Robert, of 
course, has solved his learning problems 
easily. He discusses the care of his pup- 
pies with his father, he gets help in mak- 
ing his airplane from his brother; his 
mother and sisters read to him. He really 
has no need himself to read, and since 
he is only in second grade, he has not 
yet assumed the importance of being a 
remedial case. 


PRIMARILY A BooK PROBLEM 

But other chidren in other grades have 
a similar difficulty. They are struggling 
to use books about the subjects in which 
they are interested, but with a reading 
ability entirely inadequate to the job. 
A number of things have caused this. In 
the first place, it is recognized that gen- 
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eral methods of teaching reading are not 
applicable to all types of learners. Neither 
do children develop reading ability at the 
same rate, but the present attitude toward 
promotions tends to pile up non-readers 
in the intermediate grades. Furthermore, 
a larger proportion of the type of student 
who learns more readily through some 
means other than reading is going on into 
the upper grades and high school. This 
gap between what children want to read 
about and what they can read is a problem 
which teachers, librarians, and publishers 
must contrive to solve. If we can estab- 
lish a book situation that will provide 
Robert with books about airplanes that he 
can read on a first-grade level, we will be 
taking a long step toward its solution. 
It has been demonstrated that Robert will 
learn to read, and other children will im- 
prove their reading power when books are 
supplied which they wish to read and can 
read. 


No OnE Book SuFFICES 


The second book problem for teachers, 
librarians, and publishers, too, is caused 
by the use throughout elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of large units of work 
which require extensive reference reading. 
When Susan studies for several months the 
story of language, of books and bookmak- 
ing, of methods of communication, scat- 
tered brief stories in readers will not do; 
the ordinary textbook in history will not 
do; in fact, no one book is apt to suffice. 
She needs many books, treating many as- 
pects of the problem, with many vivid and 
pictured .details to provide concreteness ; 
furthermore, her classmates need the same 
content she does but on a wide range of 
reading difficulty. 

Two enormous difficulties face the 
schools in this situation. One of them is 


that in their zeal to select truly meaningful 
units of work they will offer those for 
which there is little really suitable refer- 
ence material. Frequently, they must rely 
on books prepared for college use, on nar- 
rative materials which clutter up the learn- 
ing with story details, on solid factual and 
technical materials meant for the adult 
specialist. In using these materials, chil- 
dren frequently put on a surface show of 
intellectuality, displaying an amazing 
range of information that may fool even 
the wariest teacher. But dexterity in us- 
ing the index in locating a topic, in taking 
voluminous notes, in making glib oral re- 
ports, may be little better than memori- 
zation of consecutive paragraphs in the 
old-fashioned textbook. In fact, it may set 
up such false standards of scholarship and 
intellectual honesty as to be wholly nega- 
tive in value. Illustrations of pure ver- 
balism occur to all of us who have worked 
with children: a child in first grade thinks 
that a flower bed is a bed with flowers 
around it; another thinks a “just judge” 
is “just a very little judge;” a high school 
girl supposes that a political machine is 
one which takes voters to the polls; a ten- 
year-old reports that a camel can carry 
five or six hundred pounds, but he has no 
idea whether that is more or less than the 
family car can hold. These illustrations 
show the pitfalls into which we may un- 
wittingly slip when we encourage ex- 
tensive reference work without laborious 
and minute examination into the con- 
cepts which result. 


Cost NEEpDs CAREFUL STUDY 


Another difficulty in providing refer- 
ence materials for units of work lies in the 
cost of such a program. It is rare indeed 
nowadays to find a new course of study 
in the social studies or in science which 
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recommends the consecutive use of a single 
text. It is much more common to find 
from half a dozen to fifty references listed. 
It looks generous, scholarly, progressive. 
It is not true to say that it is as easy to 
buy thirty different books as to buy thirty 
copies of the same book. Such a supply 
is usually more expensive, and it is cer- 
tainly more difficult to administer in the 
classroom. Probably most teachers would 
prefer such a situation, but the book costs 
implied in some of our new courses of 
study need very careful attention. 

It has been reported that one recent 
state course of study recommends a total 
of 1,193 reference books for the pupils and 
464 reference books for teachers. Esti- 
mating the average net price of these at 
sixty cents, we find that each school would 
have to spend approximately a thousand 
dollars for books in order to provide all the 
materials recommended. Of course no 
school would do that nor would be ex- 
pected to, but if some one class did not 
have all of the references recommended 
for it, it would nevertheless expect to have 
several copies of some of the books, so 
that the total outlay would presumably 
bulk about the same. 


INCLUDE LIBRARIAN ON CURRICULUM 
CoMMITTEE 


It is probably true that the book recom- 
mendations in courses of study just now 
coming out are one of their most important 
elements, that on them depends the suc- 
cess or the failure of the new courses. It 
would seem reasonable, then, to say that 
the school librarian or a representative 
from the public library who will have 
most to do with the reference workers 
from the schools, should be from the very 
beginning a member of curriculum com- 
mittees; that each committee should be 
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charged with selecting from the wide 
range of subject matter that is of pressing 
social importance to children such units of 
work as can be studied comprehensively 
and understandingly with a reasonable fi- 
nancial outlay to the school; and that 
planning the curriculum and planning 
the book resources are part of the same big 
job. 


THE INVETERATE READER 


Still another type of problem for teach- 
ers and librarians is represented by Caro- 
line—the inveterate reader. “These invet- 
erate readers with unformed tastes or few 
standards are puzzles. Their omnivorous 
appetite for reading, with comparatively 
little selectivity is typical of many facile 
readers, both children and adult. As 
teachers and librarians, we are moved to 
take hold of this problem promptly and 
vigorously. Something can and should be 
done about it. But actually our aims in 
dealing with this sort of reader seem to be 
directly opposed. On the one hand we 
want to encourage wide reading, a gener- 
ous acquaintance with many different 
kinds of books, with many different fields 
of interest, with many different authors. 
In fact, this omnivorous reader is a per- 
fect demonstration of what we want to 
make of all readers. But on the other 
hand, we are annoyed by their lack of 
selectivity. Standards, quality, tastes, are 
all words to conjure with. 

I think we do not yet quite know how 
to resolve these apparently opposing aims. 
Certainly we have to admit that our prac- 
tices so far have not seemed to do much 
to raise the general level of taste among 
adult readers; that we ourselves do not 
want anyone tinkering with our reading 
tastes; that we recognize in our own 
reading interests different purposes, pos- 
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sibly even different levels of enjoyment, 
which seem to us to be wholly defensible ; 
and, finally, that attempts to eliminate, or 
to transfer many possibly questionable 
reading interests may have the result of 
diminishing or concluding all reading in- 
terests. 

This problem is an important one, be- 
cause it has to do with those important 
reading habits which last over into adult 
life. Schools have long been criticized for 
many of the things which they teach, on 
the ground that they have no carry-over 
into adult life. For example, the sports 
that children learn in school and college 
frequently have no carry-over of interest. 
The songs school children sing and the 
musical habits which schools encourage 
frequently lay no basis whatsoever for 
adult musical interests. Handwork in the 
schools frequently stops with the schools. 
Certainly teachers and librarians cannot 
afford to run any risk of further encour- 
aging a chasm between reading in the 
schools and reading habits outside of the 
schools. Consequently, what to do with 
Caroline as an illustration of quantity 
versus quality is still a puzzle. 


LEADs TO HoBBIES AND VOCATIONS 


The oldest of the Martin children il- 
lustrates the part libraries play in encour- 
aging school reading to lead on into per- 
sonal interests, hobbies, and vocational 
aims. William studies soil conservation 
along with a hundred other boys and girls; 
for them it is only a temporary interest, 
but William makes it his, and goes on 
with both his reading and his constructive 
activities in a way possibly hoped for, but 
not anticipated by his teacher. This reac- 
tion puts another responsibility on the 
school and the library. No school can 
have all of the books on all of the voca- 


tional and avocational interests of its boys 
and girls, but this sort of lead is particu- 
larly efficacious in cementing the connec- 
tion between the classroom, the school 
library, and the public library. 

Possibly in William’s case better than 
in any of the other children’s we see the 
way in which books supplement or facili- 
tate other kinds of learning. It is natural 
that he goes first to the soil conservation 
project, or to the laboratory, or to his 
own shop to study soil conservation meth- 
ods. He goes next to books to explain 
why something did not work, to discover 
the reasons behind the specialist’s activi- 
ties, to correct his theories, to find out 
more. It is important to have a whole- 
some respect for both of these types of 
learning and for their interaction upon 
each other. All of us use both. As teach- 
ers and librarians we easily fall into the 
danger of recommending or demonstrating 
only one. We slip easily into the concept 
that education is a situation in which a 
child is totally surrounded by printed mat- 
ter, and it requires conscious effort to get 
a new focus on the situation so that book 
learning and other forms of discovery go 
hand in hand. 

As I read the volumes that have been 
written, I think I must share with you a 
feeling that everything that can be said, 
has been said on this subject of using books 
and libraries in elementary and secondary 
schools. The discouraging thing is that 
we have so far to go before practice catches 
up with what we find in the Cumulative 
Index. But there are encouraging things 
too. One of them, I believe, is the better 
understanding that teachers, school librari- 
ans, and public librarians have of their 
common job. They form a team, or per- 
haps I should say a sequence, in helping 
the child proceed from his first contact 
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with books to a wider and wider range of 
successful experiences with books and li- 
braries. 

I could wish sometimes that this team 
could together work out a better tech- 
nique of referral which would minimize 
the disappointments and avoid the failures 
that children often meet in transferring 
from one to the other. In arithmetic, we 
know better now than to say to children, 
“Take the next ten problems,” but we 
do not seem to know better than to say to 
children starting off to the library, “Find 
something on tent caterpillars,” or “Get 
some books about Mexico.” We tremble 
to think what would happen if we adults 
ordered our groceries that way: imagine 
calling the grocer and saying, “I would 
like something in meat today and possibly 
a few vegetables.” The intellectual fare 
that children get by that haphazard form 
of ordering is equally problematical. A 
technique of referral from one source to 
the next, a handle to start with, would 
diminish greatly the number of failures, re- 
duce the quantity of disappointment, and 
possibly help children to build up a long 
history of success in their dealings with 
libraries that would add to the strength 
and permanence of their library habit. 

These three groups working together 
form also the operating team for helping 
us to get more adequate library service 
throughout the rural communities and 
towns and villages of this far-spread coun- 
try. Under their direction, the use of 
books and libraries becomes a habit, ex- 
tending from the first book collection in 
the first-grade room on to centralized book 
collections for whole schools, on to library 
rooms and trained librarians, and still on 
to community library services. Many in 
this generation have grown up without ex- 
periencing that sequence. We can be sure 
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that with these groups working together, 
the present on-coming generation of chil- 
dren recognizes this sequence as both de- 
sirable and necessary. When they start 
to run things, there should be no bare 
spots on the United States map of libraries. 


rr 
Microphotography at Zurich 


M. LLEewELLYN RANEY, director of 
libraries at the University of Chicago, is 
asked to provide the American partici- 
pation in the fifteenth conference of 
the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation, which is to meet at Zurich, 
Switzerland, August 10 to 12, 1939, on 
the occasion of the fifth National Swiss 
Exposition, to be held in that city from 
May to November. 

The American contribution is expected 
to take the form of papers by our experts 
in the field of microphotography, demon- 
stration of new apparatus lent by Paris 
libraries, illustrative materials of every 
sort, and film slides to accompany a 
lecture which it is hoped Dr. Pierre 
Bourgeois, librarian of the Maison de la 
Chimie, may consent to give. The slides 
will be prepared in the University of Chi- 
cago laboratory with aid from other cen- 
ters, especially the National Archives, and 
will probably be forwarded this autumn. 


O77, 


This Month’s Frontispiece 


O nz oF James Daugherty’s drawings 
is reproduced this month with the idea that 
it or others of the amusing sketches in 
Andy and the Lion might be used—after 
permission of the Viking Press is secured— 
to illustrate fall children’s lists. The 


original drawings were recently acquired 
for the Spencer Collection in the New 
York Public Library. 
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Relation of Books and Libraries 


to Education 
From the Point of View of College and Adult Education 


By ROWLAND HAYNES 


T IS a commonplace to say that there 
always has been and always will be a very 
close relationship between librarians and 
colleges—between books and colleges. I 
am going to try, however, to outline three 
trends which are developing in college 
education and to mention their effect 
upon books and the demands put upon 
librarians. 

We have just finished a new building at 
the University of Omaha. During its con- 
struction, as we were figuring out a certain 
amount of equipment, our registrar out- 
lined for me the registration in those classes 
which used libraries primarily as their out- 
of-class tool, those which used laboratories, 
those in the art, music, and speech depart- 
ments which used studios, and those in the 
pre-engineering courses which used draft- 
ing rooms and shops. It was interesting to 
see that 54 per cent of the enrollment was 
using the library as their chief out-of-class 
tool, against 46 per cent who were using 
all of these other resources. In other 
words, the library is being used more than 
all the other special facilities combined 
and very much more than the special fa- 
cilities for any particular group. I should 
say, in passing, that while our institution 
is known as the University of Omaha and 
that is its legal name, it is a four-year 
undergraduate college with pre-profes- 


sional work but without professional 
schools or graduate courses. 

The first of those trends which are 
changing the demands on books, libraries, 
and librarians, is the tremendous increase 
in college enrollment. This increase has 
been going on for a long time. Fifty 
years ago, one person out of two hundred 
was graduated from college; now it is six 
people out of two hundred, and it looks 
as if this trend were likely to continue. 
The president emeritus of Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames had an article in the 
February issue of the Journal of Higher 
Education in which he studied the popula- 
tion trend and probable enrollment in col- 
leges in the future. In a nutshell, he 
estimates that forty years from now there 
will be twice as many people in the regu- 
lar colleges as there are now and four 
times as many in the junior colleges. 

What has been the effect of this long- 
continued, and_ probably _ increasing, 
growth? You do not have to be a very 
profound mathematician or student of 
probability curves to know that some peo- 
ple not in the top brackets of the I.Q. are 


coming to college. Colleges have been 


geared in the past primarily for the top 
20 per cent of intelligence, whereas now 
the top 40 per cent has to be considered. 

Personally, this does not frighten me 
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particularly. A great many people say 
that it means lowering standards. I won- 
der if it does not mean the use of a little 
ingenuity in better teaching? I watched 
a man some time ago testing people for a 
driver’s license and learned that many 
people were driving cars who did not 
have eagle eyes and that most accidents 
were due not to poor eyesight but to poor 
judgment. A high-school girl in Omaha, 
for instance, was recently brought up for 
killing two people in a car accident. The 
trouble was that she was wearing clog 
sandals. In other words, the matter of 
judgment and use of eyesight is quite as 
important as rating the top IO or 20 per 
cent in keenness of sight. 

The same thing applies to intellect. 
The time is passing when to be in the 
middle bracket of intelligence means ruin. 
What is important is to use judgment and 
to train what one has in the way of in- 
tellect. 

This being true, what is its effect on 
books and librarians? It means that 
books need to be written in English which 
can be understood. At the University of 
Omaha, we had as our commencement 
speaker one of the leading economists in 
the country. Some of our faculty were 
discussing the rearrangement of the gen- 
eral course in the social sciences and were 
getting a great deal of help from his sug- 
gestions. The thing that struck me, how- 
ever, was that most of our social science 
people were missing his most practical 
suggestion—that perhaps they were teach- 
ing their courses with books and with a 
lecture vocabulary which the average stu- 
dent did not understand. In an experi- 
ment in remedial reading that we are 
carrying on in our education department, 
for instance, one student, fairly well 
equipped mentally, found six or eight 
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words in two paragraphs that he could 
not understand. Books need to be trans- 
lated into English. 


NEILSON ScoRES JARGON 


President Neilson of Smith College, 
within the last month, has pointed out that 
many professors write books in a technical 
jargon largely due to the same impulse 
that leads children to talk pidgeon Eng- 
lish, in order to know something that 
someone else does not know, even if the 
thing known is not important. Neilson 
carefully points out the need of translat- 
ing into understandable English much of 
the jargon of books. 

Increased college enrollment not only 
calls for books written in understandable 
English. It calls for librarians who know 
where to find such books. And of course 
it also means increased skill on the part 
of the librarians to coax the student occa- 
sionally to use the dictionary. 

The second trend in all colleges 
throughout the country is toward voca- 
tional guidance—an attempt to help the 
student find out four things: what he can 
do well; the market demand for his tal- 
ent; how he can train and develop this 
ability; and, lastly, how he can sell his 
ability to other people. 

This trend toward vocational guidance 
is important socially. If you read last 
Sunday’s New York Times, you probably 
saw a report of an informal study which 
showed that in New York City just under 
30 per cent of the population is engaged 
in enterprises supported by the govern- 
ment, either on relief or old-age allow- 
ances, unemployment compensation, or in 
employment in various bureaus to carry 
out these services. Do not think I am 
criticizing this situation; in large part, 
it is inevitable. Since I come from a 
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municipal institution which is tax sup- 
ported and many of you come from city 
libraries which are tax supported, it would 
be poor grace for us to stress this situation 
too much. It is a fact, however, that 30 
per cent of the population is being sup- 
ported by the other 70 per cent; that in 
New York City, every man and his wife 
with one child are supporting a fourth 
individual through taxation. 

This means that getting a job and be- 
ing able to earn and produce is decidedly 
important, not only for John Jones and 
Sally Smith but for the country. If we 
cannot get jobs and cannot produce, who 
is going to pay the taxes to support that 
30 per cent? We must help our young 
people pull their own weight in the boat 
or we are all sunk. 

What bearing has this on books and 
librarians? On books, it is obvious. We 
need the sort of books which truthfully 
help people to find out about themselves. 
But is there any place where there are 
more quacks than in psychology and psy- 
chological books? As a boy in Massa- 
chusetts, I went to the Worcester agri- 
cultural fair every fall, and I remember 
seeing a man who was demonstrating the 
virtues of Kickapoo Indian Sagwau Tonic 
—“helps digestion, regulates the heart, 
stops falling hair.” He was an honest 
man compared with the modern psycholo- 
gist who pretends to teach you to be a 
genius or a master salesman or a giant 
organizer of business enterprises in fifteen 
easy lessons. 

What has this to do with librarians? 
It means. that they not only need to know 
what books are written about vocational 
guidance but those books which are ac- 
curate and honest. In other words, they 
need to know something about evaluation 
of such books as well as mere enumeration. 


The last trend I wish to touch on is the 
trend toward adult education. There is 
so much to say about adult education that 
I am going to confine my remarks to one 
side of it—adult education as a way to 
deal with the tremendous increase in the 
body of knowledge. It is literally true 
that the flood of new information has been 
greater in the last forty years than at any 
time before. 


AN EssENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION 


What are we going to do about it? 
Some colleges, of course, try to teach it 
all, and, as one college president has 
pointed out, crowd so much into the cur- 
riculum that education is crowded out. 
Another method is the _ introductory 
course. These courses in many colleges, 
where they give a bird’s-eye-view—or to 
use a modern expression, an airplane-view 
—of all sides of knowledge, are tremen- 
dously valuable. They give the student 
a chance to look down and see the fields 
of knowledge and their relation to each 
other. But they have their shortcomings. 
To do the practical work of the world, 
you not only need to see things from the 
distance of an airplane nine miles away; 
you also need to see things as near you as 
the desk or the work-bench. So there is 
a race between the production of knowl- 
edge and its assimilation and use, and the 
time is fast coming when adult education 
will be recognized as an integral part of 
the plan of an individual life of study. 
The student will come to college for two 
or four years, as long as he can, and will 
then continue with a planned course over 
ten years instead of two or four. What 
he takes after college will be related by 
careful planning to what he takes while 
he is in college. In other words, this mat- 
ter of adult education, which started 
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as a side show for the poor devil who 
could not finish his college education, is 
moving into the main tent and is coming 
to be an essential part of education as a 
whole. 

We are going to plan education not 
just for the person who works for the 
credits for an A.B. degree and wants to 
stick a tag on himself, but for those like 
the man from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology who came to me and said, 
“Yes, I had a fine education in M.I.T. 
and I have kept up with my specialty, but 
there are a lot of things related. Can you 
help me with those?” 


CALLs FoR ABLE LIBRARY LEADERSHIP 


What effect has this on books and li- 
brarians? It is obvious that books will 
be needed for this type of adult class. 
But what effect has it on librarians. It 
gives city librarians especially a chance to 
tell us in the colleges, who are trying to 
carry on adult education, what courses 
should be given. In many cases librarians 
come much closer to a larger group of 
people than we in the colleges do, and 
they know what these people want. It 
also has a bearing on the college librarian, 
and, in the next twenty years, we shall 
increasingly demand not only the old type 
of college librarian, but a newer type who 
understands how to develop reading 
courses for adults. 

I was out at dinner the other night 
with a number of doctors. After dinner 
an old doctor came to me and said, “I am 
seventy-three years old. When I went 
through college, we had little more than 
you now get in high school. I want to 
take some courses, not in medicine but in 
the humanities, history, and so on.” 


We went out into the other room where. 


the other doctors were, and he said, “I 


am going to take some courses next fall. 
Will some of you go along with me?” 

With the cruel brutality frequently 
found in doctors, they said, “You are go- 
ing to die soon. Why study?” 

He answered, “If I live as long as my 
mother did, I still have fifteen years, and 
I want them to be interesting years.” 

But that doctor does not want to come 
every week to take a fixed course. He 
may be willing, however, to come once a 
month for a discussion of his reading with 
an intelligent person. We need a college 
librarian who is able to help the adult 
education department work out reading 
courses for that type of person. 

Summarizing these trends and their ef- 
fects, as I see them, we have, first: the 
swarming of students, many of them of 
average mental ability, to the colleges, and 
the need for librarians who know of books 
written in a way which can be under- 
stood; second, a trend toward vocational 
guidance, and the need for librarians who 
not only know what has been written but 
whether it is reliable and honest; and, 
lastly, we see the trend toward adult edu- 
cation, which, in my belief, is going to 
transform the planning of college cur- 
ricula in the next twenty years, and the 
demand is for librarians who will help 
shape those curricula. 

I have tried to point out to you some 
of these surging tides and their effect on 
education, and, secondarily, on the pro- 
fession of which you are a part. I think 
you will agree that it is baffling and 
bewildering, but inspiring, because it 
shows that we have a job to do which 
calls for all the hard work, all the brains, 
all the inventiveness that we _ have. 
And any job which takes all that we have 
in us is the thing which makes life worth 
living. 
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Vancouver Island’s Regional 


Service for Children 


By MARJORIE KILGOUR 


Tae Vancouver Island Union Library 


has been operating now for a little more 
than two years, and the year 1937, we 
believe, established the library on a firm 
basis. The headquarters of the library are 
at Nanaimo, British Columbia, and from 
this city we serve six branches, twenty- 
eight sub-branches and deposits, and seven 
van routes. The book truck travels north 
and south on Vancouver Island; north to 
Campbell River, one hundred miles from 
Nanaimo; and to Mill Bay, fifty miles 
south of Nanaimo. 

The organization of the Vancouver 
Island Union Library is similar to that of 
the Fraser Valley Union Library. Books 
in the different branches are changed at 
regular intervals. At headquarters, there 
is a small floating stock of books for mak- 
ing changes and serving van routes. The 
staff at Nanaimo consists of Miss Kath- 
leen Kidd, librarian, and two full-time 
assistants. 

The library is maintained almost en- 
tirely by taxes from the different communi- 
ties and rural school districts in the union. 
Last year, however, we received a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation and a small 
grant from the government of British Co- 
lumbia for the purpose of establishing 
school libraries. 

A plebiscite was taken in March, 1936, 
for the purpose of establishing a union 


library, and the proportion of districts on 
the island voting “‘yes” was extremely high. 
The library commission then recommended 
to the lieutenant-governor the formation 
of a union library district and, in April, a 
proclamation was issued which legally con- 
stituted the Vancouver Island Union Li- 
brary District. 

Dr. Helen G. Stewart, then director of 
the Carnegie Demonstration of British 
Columbia, organized the union at a meet- 
ing held at Nanaimo in April, 1936, and 
Miss Jean Stewart was appointed librarian 
and carried on in that capacity during the 
first difficult year. 

Under the present system as originated 
by Dr. Stewart, approximately one-half 
the books in each deposit are fiction, one- 
quarter non-fiction, and one-quarter ju- 
venile. We endeavor to give each branch 
a fair representation of juveniles but there 
is a great deal more that the custodian 
must do if the children are to be attracted 
to the library, and it often happens that 
custodians consider children’s reading un- 
important. 

The juvenile circulation is largest in 
the districts where the branches of the 
library are placed in the schools because 
the school is so often the rural community 
center. So many children live in outlying 
districts that it is extremely difficult for 


(Continued on page 526) 
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Neer KCTOM 
What Is Happening in Michigan? 


By HOBART COFFEY 


HAVE been asked to tell you something 
about recent developments in the library 
field in the state of Michigan. Three 
major developments have taken place dur- 
ing the last year. ‘They are: (1) the 
passage of a state aid bill; (2) the setting 
up of a state board for libraries; (3) the 
installation of civil service in the state. 
While the ultimate effect on the state li- 
brary situation cannot now be foretold, it 
is clear that these three measures will have 
an important influence on library develop- 
ment in Michigan. 

Some of you have already read in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin and elsewhere of the state 
aid bill which was passed by our last legis- 
lature. A few have written to inquire as 
to the results of state aid. I feel, in a way, 
that I am appearing here under false pre- 
tenses; and to avoid misunderstanding I 
want to make an explanation right at the 
start. 

Somewhere in the writings of Henry 
David Thoreau, I found a statement that 
he had traveled many many thousands of 
miles—all in Concord, Massachusetts. In 
like fashion we have spent many thousands 
of dollars to aid distressed Michigan libra- 
ries—but all on paper. Not a penny has 
actually been paid out—in fact, not a 
penny has been available. But, before en- 
tering upon this phase of the question, I 
want to review briefly some of the facts 
that lurk in the background of the library 
situation in Michigan. 

Michigan, as you know, is a rather large 


state with a population of about 4,700,000. 
Most of the people live in the southern 
counties and a few cities, of which Detroit, 
of course, is the largest. A large part of 
the state is very sparsely settled. Much of 
the land is unproductive. The forests are 
gone, and the mining industry is at a low 
ebb. It seems doubtful whether certain 
parts of the state will ever be able to sup- 
port a large population. 

A large share of our state has no ade- 
quate library service; a fairly large part 
has no library service at all. There are 
thirty-one counties in Michigan which 
have only one public library ; there are ten 
other counties which have no public libra- 
ries at all. At least 24 per cent of our 
population is without library service— 
roughly over a million people. Michigan 
spends but thirty-eight cents per capita for 
libraries. The minimum national stand- 
ard is one dollar. 

Public libraries, in general, have relied 
mainly on penal fines and taxes on real 
property for their support. Recently, a 
constitutional amendment in Michigan has 
placed a limitation on the amount that may 
be raised by the taxation of real property. 
Although all local government activities 
have been hampered, the chief sufferers 
have been schools and libraries. When 
schools began to curtail their activities and 
reduce their periods of instruction, public 
interest was aroused, and the state took 
over part of the burden. No such pro- 
vision was made for libraries—partly, I 
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suppose, because many people have not yet 
begun to think of libraries as educational 
institutions and partly because librarians 
themselves are inclined to take what comes 
with grace and proper humility. We are, 
indeed, members of a meek profession. 
Last year, with a great deal of prodding, 
Michigan librarians interested themselves 
and their friends in the campaign for state 
aid. The measure received overwhelming 
support in both houses of the legislature 
and was signed by the governor, who at 
the time remarked, “I think this is a dis- 


criminating way for the government to 
spend money.” 


Expect FuNpDs FoR 1938-39 


Now I must explain why the appropria- 
tion of half a million dollars which was 
provided in this bill has not been made 
available. The same legislature that 
passed this measure was very generous in a 
great many other directions. Altogether 
it appropriated approximately $20,000,000 
more than our anticipated revenues. ‘The 
thankless task of cutting appropriations 
was left to the governor and the adminis- 
trative board. Our state aid bill was 
signed, but the accompanying appropria- 
tion measure was struck out for the year 
1937-38, “for reasons of economy.” The 
governor gave some other reasons, among 
them that the administration of a state aid 
program would require a great deal of 
preliminary study and planning and that 
time was needed to make the necessary 
arrangements. The implication, certainly, 
was that the state aid fund would be avail- 
able for. 1938-39. ‘This is still our hope. 
The Michigan State Board for Libraries 
has been going on the assumption that 
some money will be available for the com- 
ing year and has made all its plans accord- 
ingly. 


SoME SIGNIFICANT FEATURES 


At this point, I want to call your atten- 
tion to some of the significant features of 
the Michigan State Aid Bill. The act 
does not provide for an outright gift to 
libraries—it is a gift on condition. Libra- 
ries, to be eligible, must do their part; and 
communities that wish to establish libraries 
or to extend library service must meet the 
state half way. This provision we felt was 
necessary, in view of the all too common 
tendency nowadays for local communities 
to cast all their troubles on the state, and 
for the state to put theirs in turn on the 
federal government. Every precaution 
was taken to see that local communities 
would not decrease their appropriations 
and then make up the difference from state 
funds. The year 1936-37—the year pre- 
ceding the passage of the act—was taken 
as the measuring rod of the community’s 
ability to support a library. To be eligible 
for state aid in the future, a local unit must 
raise at least as much as it raised in 1936- 
37. This provision has already had some 
very good results. Some local units that 
thought of reducing library appropriations 
were deterred from doing so when it was 
called to their attention that by so doing 
they would render their community in- 
eligible for help from the state. I am in- 
formed that the Grand Rapids library was 
threatened with a cut of $22,000 but was 
saved from this when it was pointed out 
that such a cut would make the library 
ineligible for state aid. A rough guess is 
that the mere hope that state aid will 
be available has saved the libraries at least 
$100,000 for the coming year. 

A part of the state aid fund—15 per 
cent—is designated as an equalization 
fund. It is to be used to establish libraries 
and to extend library service in regions 
now inadequately supplied. The maxi- 
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mum available for any one county or re- 
gion (a region may be two or more coun- 
ties with a single library organization) is 
$5,000. To obtain this sum, certain con- 
ditions must be complied with, among 
them the raising of one tenth of a mill per 
annum of the assessed valuation of the 
county or region to be served. This fund 
is available only in counties or regions 
where 20 per cent or more of the popula- 
tion are without library service. The rest 
of the equalization fund is to be distributed 
to existing libraries on a per capita basis in 
counties which have an average per capita 
assessed valuation which is less than two- 
thirds of the average per capita assessed 
valuation in the state. In short, this fund 
will go to the libraries in the poorer re- 
gions. You can easily see that the state 
board, upon which rests the responsibility 
for disbursing the state aid funds, will 
have to brush up on its mathematics or em- 
ploy a certified public accountant to deter- 
mine just when a particular region has met 
its obligation. This is no laughing matter 
for the board because the law makes us 
personally responsible if we pay out money 
where no money is due. 


An IMPETUS TO LARGER UNITS 


The three main purposes of the state aid 
law are to help existing libraries; to en- 
courage them to extend their service to 
areas and classes of people not now taken 
care of ; and to encourage the organization 
of new libraries. It was recognized that 
there is a danger in establishing libraries 
in a community too small or too poor to 
support a library even with state aid. 
Hence, it was provided that after the first 
three years any library whose total income 
does not amount to at least $6,000 may 
thereafter participate in the general fund 
only if it unites with another library, so 





that the combined income of the two li- 
braries will equal or exceed $6,000. This 
sum is regarded as a minimum budget for 
books, salaries, and administration. This 
principle of uniting libraries, or having one 
library serve more than one local unit was 
recognized earlier in our regional library 
law, which permitted counties to unite to 
render library service. Unfortunately, not 
a single library seems to have been organ- 
ized under that law—possibly because the 
idea was not pushed hard enough by our 
central state organization. Our state aid 
bill will undoubtedly give impetus to the 
organization of both county and regional 
libraries serving large units. 


WILL Expanp TRAVELING 
COLLECTIONS 


Even if our state aid fund is made avail- 
able, it seems rather clear to me that there 
are many parts of Michigan which will not 
be able to support a library. These regions 
will have to be covered in a fashion by our 
regular traveling library service. In this 
connection, it may be interesting to point 
out that Michigan was the second state to 
introduce the traveling library system. 
These small traveling collections of books 
have been of tremendous aid to small li- 
braries and public schools over a long 
period. They have, in fact, constituted 
the whole library service which many parts 
of the state have had. It seems clear to us 
that this kind of service will remain the 
only feasible method of supplying material 
in a great many instances. Unfortunately, 
our traveling library service has been 
handicapped by lack of funds for new 
books and, of late, by the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of competent assistants to 
carry on the work. It is the intention of 
the state board to develop this service on a 
large scale. The same is true of the ex- 
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tension service offered by the state library. 
This service will be greatly expanded dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Britt MAKEs CERTIFICATION 
MANDATORY 


There is one other provision of the 
Michigan State Aid Bill to which I want 
to call your attention. In order to qualify 
for state aid, a public library must con- 
form to such certification requirements as 
are or may be established by the state 
board for libraries. The certification of a 
library necessarily involves the setting up 
of standards for the personnel. Here we 
have the possibility of a state certification 
scheme which, until the passage of the 
present law, had seemed an impossibilty. 
The profession had discussed the matter 
for many years, but legal difficulties stood 
in the way, and a scheme of voluntary cer- 
tification was the best we could come to. 
Now, the way seems open to put into effect 
a certification scheme that will eventually 
raise professional standards in most of the 
libraries of the state. In my mind, this 
by-product, certification, may prove to be 
the most important feature of the bill. 
I want to mention that funds granted 
under our state aid law are not restricted 
to the purchase of books. They are avail- 
able for general library purposes, includ- 
ing salaries. They may, however, not be 
used for payment of interest or for the 
purchase of buildings. 

The second important development in 
Michigan which I mentioned in the be- 
ginning was the law setting up the state 
board for libraries. The old library com- 
mission, which had done very useful serv- 
ice over a long period, was eliminated in 
1922. The present board has most of the 
powers of the old commission and some 
new ones. It is the appointing agency for 


the state library, and it will have a great 
deal to do with the selection of personnel 
not only in the state library but in county 
and regional libraries when they are or- 
ganized. It will have a marked influence 
on the personnel of all public libraries be- 
cause of its power to provide a scheme of 
certification. 

One of the first acts of the new board 
was to contract with the American Library 
Association for a thorough survey of the 
whole state library organization and to 
draw up recommendations for improve- 
ment of the service. This survey, which 
has been going on for a month, is under 
the direction of three experienced and 
thoroughly qualified librarians. On the 
basis of the recommendations made, the 
board intends to make a further study of 
the situation and then to draft a scheme of 
reorganization which, we hope, will make 
for better library service and will give the 
state library a position of leadership which 
it does not now enjoy. 

I mentioned at the beginning that one of 
the significant developments in Michigan 
was the installation of civil service in the 
state. This law affects the Michigan State 
Library and the Supreme Court Law Li- 
brary. It does not, however, reach to the 
public libraries of the state which are un- 
der the jurisdiction of local units, such as 
cities, counties, and townships. For sever- 
al months past, the civil service commission 
has been busy with the job of classifying all 
state positions, allocating employees to 
classes, setting up specifications for new 
appointments, and arranging a compensa- 
tion scheme. One of the first duties of 
the new board was to codperate with 
the commission in all these matters where 
the state library was concerned. An 
independent study of the work in each 
position in the library was made and a set 
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of specifications drawn for each position. 
In this work we were helped by library 
classification schemes which were in effect 
elsewhere and by the great amount of data 
which has been assembled by the American 
Library Association. As a result of our 
work with the commission, we feel that a 
satisfactory classification has been arrived 
at for every position and that we have been 
guaranteed enough high-grade positions to 
enable us to carry on the work of the in- 
stitution in a way that will be more effec- 
tive than it has been in the past. 

In addition, we were able to induce the 
commission to set up standards for future 
appointments that will insure a high grade 
of professional service. Our lowest grade 
of professional position calls for a college 
education and a year of training in library 
science in a school accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The higher po- 
sitions call for the same amount of educa- 
tion plus experience of two, four, or six 
years. In some cases, the experience re- 
quired must be in a specialized field. You 
will note that experience is not to be in lieu 
of training—it is in addition to training. 
The higher qualifications demanded will 
require a salary scale considerably higher 
than that now in effect. Fortunately for 
us, this will not require a separate battle. 
The library salary scale will be the same as 
that for similar classes of work in other 
state services. In the past, the state library 
has been the step-child. Now, we hope, it 
is coming into its own. 


OFA 


$350,000 for Michigan Libraries 
In 1938-39 
Axsout three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars will be available for state aid 
to Michigan libraries during the next fiscal 
year, according to word just received from 


Ralph Ulveling, member of the Michigan 
Board for Libraries and president of the 
Michigan Library Association. 

The bill provides for an annual grant 
of $500,000, and although tax deficiencies 
for the present year make it necessary to 
reduce all state appropriations, it is hoped 
that hereafter it will be possible to have 
the full amount made available. 


a>) \ 


Cleavinger to Make Michigan 
Survey 


Art THE request of the Michigan Li- 
brary Association, a survey of library per- 
sonnel and training agencies in Michigan 
will be sponsored by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. ‘Through the co- 
operation of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, John S. Cleavinger, 
associate professor of library service, has 
been secured to make the survey in the fall 


of 1938. 
ates 


Governor Signs Louisiana State 

Aid Bill 

Governor LeEcHE of Louisiana, has 
signed the bill providing a $200,000 li- 
brary appropriation for the coming bien- 
nium, reported in the July Bulletin. The 
appropriation includes $25,000 a year to 
continue a tri-parish experiment initiated 
by the state library commission, $25,000 
a year to launch a second demonstration, 
and $50,000 a year for the state library 
commission. J. O. Modisette is chairman 
of the commission and Essae M. Culver, 
executive secretary. A Citizens Library 
Movement representing some 300,000 
people in the state supported the library 
commission’s request for funds. Governor 
Leche headed the movement as honorary 
chairman. 





SLI 
Adult Education Board News 


Two New Advisory Services 


‘Two more libraries announce read- 
ers’ advisory services—at Santa Barbara 
the new adviser is Elizabeth B. Sawe, and 
at Montclair, New Jersey, Gladys Segar. 


Adult Education Exhibit 


Tue  board’s traveling exhibit, 
“What Other Libraries Are Doing in 
Adult displayed at 
twenty state and local meetings and li- 
brary schools during the past year. It 
contains several thousand samples of read- 
ing courses and lists, adult education 
publicity, and reports from nearly one hun- 
dred libraries, large and small, classified 
under fourteen topics. Part of it is dis- 
played on panels two feet wide and four 
feet high. It requires about fifteen feet of 
wall and table space. Recently revised, 
condensed, and rearranged, the exhibit is 
available to state library associations, li- 
brary schools, and other interested groups 
for the coming year. The borrower pays 
expressage both ways. Write the A. L. A. 
Adult Education Board, 520 North Michi- 


gan Avenue, Chicago, for information. 


Education,” was 


New Book on Reader Guidance 
Tue A. L. A. will publish in the 


fall a book which will attempt to condense 
and interpret the scattered material on the 
methods and procedures of readers’ ad- 
visory work for all sizes of libraries. It 
is the joint work of Miriam D. Tomp- 
kins, associate professor, Columbia School 
of Library Service, Hazel I. Medway, 


chief of the readers’ advisory service, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, and John Chan- 
cellor, A. L. A. adult education specialist. 
Its four parts are: “Day to Day Prac- 
tice; “Understanding the Job: Back- 
ground Material” (a suggested course of 
reading in sociological, psychological, and 
educational fundamentals underlying ad- 
visory work) ; “Understanding the Read- 
er;” and “How To Judge Readability.” 
The title is undecided. It should be es- 
pecially useful to library schools and to 
individual librarians who want to prepare 
to give advisory service. 


Have You Seen? 


Some recent significant publications: 


Deep Sea Divers, by Constantine Zolo- 
tovsky, translated by Beatrice Kinkead. 
Lippincott, 1938. A “readable” book of the 
Ilin type. 

The Lord Helps Those—How the Peo- 
ple of Nova Scotia Are Solving Their Prob- 
lems through Codéperation, by Bertram B. 
Fowler. Vanguard, 1938. One of the most 
fascinating adult education stories of mod- 
ern times. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, Supplement No. 
1. U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, 
No. 3. Washington, D.C. Superintendent 
of Documents. 10c. 

Who Uses the Public Library; a Survey 
of the Patrons of the Circulation and Ref- 
erence Departments of the New York 
Public Library, by William C. Haygood. 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 137 P- 


“Rood for Forums” 


THE NEW Division of Adult Edu- 


cation and Library Extension of the New 
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York State Education Department, of 
which Frank L. Tolman is director, is 
issuing a new bulletin, Food for Forums, 
to some two thousand clubs, forums, civic 
agencies, and libraries throughout the 
state, the purpose of which is to sum- 
marize current periodical articles and 
pamphlets on timely topics for the use of 


forum goers. 
CFV 


President Roosevelt Indorses 
Federal Aid for Education 


Tuere is probably a wider diver- 
gence today in the standard of education 
between the richest communities and the 
poorest communities than there was one 
hundred years ago,” President Roosevelt 
said in a recent address before the Na- 
tional Education Association at its meet- 
ing in New York City. “It is, therefore, 
our immediate task to seek to close that 
gap,” he added “not to close it in any 
way by decreasing the facilities of the 
richer communities, but by extending aid 
to those less fortunate.” 


Quoting again, from an earlier section 
in the President’s address: 


No government can create the human 
touch, the self-sacrifice which the individual 
teacher gives to the process of education. 
But what government can do is to provide 
financial support and to protect from inter- 
ference the freedom to learn. 

No one wants the federal government to 
subsidize education any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. It has been, and, I take 
it, it will continue to be, the traditional 
policy of the United States to leave the 
actual management of schools and their cur- 
riculum to state and local control. 

But we know that in many places local 
government unfortunately cannot adequately 
finance either the freedom or the facilities 
to learn. And there the federal govern- 


ment can properly supplement local re- 
sources... . 


All of this leads me to ask you not to 
demand that the federal government pro- 
vide financial assistance to all communities. 
Our aid for many reasons, financial and 
otherwise, must be confined to lifting the 
level at the bottom rather than to giving 
assistance at the top. 

Today we cannot do both, and we must 
therefore confine ourselves to the greater 
need. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and co-author of $.419, 
spoke on behalf of the federal aid bill at 
the same meeting. 

“No person in approaching the question 
of federal aid would attempt to overcome 
what has been one of the basic ideas of 
American government—the local control 
of education,” the Senator declared. 

Commenting further on the bill, he 
said: 


In the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill ed- 
ucational needs are recognized as having 
broadened. If the various states have de- 
veloped a system of adult education, that is 
recognized as a legitimate need. If the 
various states are taking care of handicapped 
and backward children, that is recognized 
as a legitimate activity. If the various states 
are doing work for kindergartens, that, too, 
is recognized as a legitimate activity. 

Thus we see the citizen in his varied ac- 
tivities has come into the educational pic- 
ture. If the nation has an emergency, the 
citizen, no matter how far removed from 
that emergency, is discovered, and he is told 
that he must contribute to that which is the 
concern of all. Public education is in this 
way justified. Federal aid to all of the 
citizens can also in this way be justified. 


The President’s address, with the re- 
marks of Homer T. Bone, senator from 
Washington, was printed in the Congres- 
sional Record, July 5, 1938, pages 
13325-26; Senator Thomas’, on pages 
13277-79. 
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Additional Columbia Programs Are 


Announced 


HE announcement of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company’s American School 
of the Air programs for 1938-39 will be 
of unusual interest to librarians in both 
school and public libraries. 

This year, on the recommendation of 
the Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People, the A. L. A. is to col- 
laborate in plans for the programs which 
come on Wednesday and on Friday. For 
these and other School of the Air programs, 
librarians have been appointed as consult- 
ants to work with those planning and 
preparing programs. ‘The bibliographies 
which will appear in the teachers guide 
for each program will be assembled in a 
manual for librarians which will be avail- 
able on request from the broadcasting com- 
pany, September first. In addition to the 
bibliographies, the manual will suggest 
ways for more effective library and radio 
cooperation. 

The series for the year is called “Our 
America” and the time is 2:30 to 3:00 
P.M., eastern standard time, beginning Oc- 
tober 10, 1938. The plan is as follows: 


Monday—‘“Frontiers of Democracy.” In 
collaboration with the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. How democracy reveals 
itself in our everyday activities. For sup- 
plementary use in vocational guidance, sci- 
ence, and social studies. Upper grades, jun- 
ior, and senior high schools. 

Tuesday—“This Living World.” 
laboration with the National Education 
Association. For supplementary use in his- 
tory, current events, and social studies. Up- 
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per grades, junior, and senior high schools, 

Wednesday—““The Lives between the 
Lines.” In collaboration with the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the 
American Library Association. Programs 
utilizing the power of literary enjoyment to 
deepen understanding of human beings and 
life in a democracy. For supplementary use 
in upper grades, junior, and senior high 
schools. 

Thursday—“The Music of America.” 
Music which reflects the cultural, social, and 
economic life of America. For supplemen- 
tary use in music in high schools. 

Friday—‘“Songs and Stories from Far and 
Near.” In collaboration with the National 
Education Association and the American 
Library Association. Exchanging national 
cultures through story and song. For sup- 
plementary use in elementary grades—music, 
literature and social studies. 


In addition to these programs and the 
eight announced in the July Bulletin, the 
CBS will offer, in the coming year, at least 
fifteen other series in the educational field. 
Among these are: 


“The People’s Platform’—Round table 
discussions under the direction of Lyman 
Bryson, on problems in the fields of social 
science, politics, and economics, presenting 
weekly the views of four different people 
from various professions and walks of life 

“Europe Calling”’—International broad- 
casts by world leaders 

“Headlines and Bylines’—News comment 
by H. V. Kaltenborn, Bob Trout, and a 
Washington correspondent 

“Men against Death’—Dramatizations 
based on the books of Paul de Kruif 

“Columbia Workshop”—Experiments in 
production of dramas written specifically 
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for the radio, utilizing its special techniques. 

“American Viewpoints’ —Four series ; dis- 
cussion of various phases of present-day af- 
fairs by leaders in all fields 

“Everybody’s Music’—Symphonic music 
to familiarize listeners with the world’s 
great musical literature, both classic and 
contemporary 

“Exploring Music’—Orchestral concerns 
featuring unfamiliar or neglected music of 
well known composers 

“A Little Light Music’—A concert or- 
chestra playing attractive small works of 
classic and pre-classic composers 

“Columbia Concert Hall’—The string 
orchestra with added woodwind solos, play- 
ing ancient, classic, and modern works of 
unusual combination 

“Keyboard Concerts’—Program devoted 
to all types of keyboard instruments and 
presenting their leading exponents 

“Essays in Music”—A series in which 
each program constitutes a musical essay 
devoted to a single general topic, with nar- 
ration consisting of poetry or commentary 
binding the musical parts into a complete 
framework 

“The Story of the Song”—Broadcasts de- 
signed to offer listeners a fuller understand- 
ing of the masterworks of song; to reveal, 
where possible, their conception in the com- 
poser’s mind. 

OFA 


Miss Ulrich Is Representative on 
Standards 


Carotyn F. Unricn, chief of the 
periodicals division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and recently appointed Amer- 
ican representative for the Committee on 
Documentation of the International 
Standards Association, is now serving with 
two international groups concerned with 
international standards for documenta- 
tion. National chairmen from twelve 
countries, including Miss Ulrich for the 
United States, represent the Committee 
on Standards for Libraries and Periodicals 
of the International Federation of Library 
Associations. 
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The aims of the international library 
committee concerned with standards are: 


1. To have universally recognized and put 
into practice those standards which are al- 
ready internationally accepted in the library, 
book, and periodical world 

2. To prepare for international discussion 
the unsolved questions of standardization 
which are of general interest, or special ques- 
tions brought up by members 


At the World Congress on Universal 
Documentation in Paris last year, two 
sessions of the committee for standards 
were held, sponsored by the International 
Institute of Documentation. Among mat- 
ters discussed were: 


The execution of standards previously 
internationally accepted, including inter- 
national rules for the abbreviation of titles 
of periodicals, introduction of bibliographical 
cards and reference cards, and filing border 
(Ordnungsleiste) on covers of periodicals. 
Proposals for standards included: Rules for 
an adequate form of periodicals. Proposed 
are: The German standard DIN 1503 and 
the “American Recommended Practice for 
Reference Data for Periodicals.” 

Rules for short quotations and indication 
of titles. Proposed is: German standard 
DIN 150s. 

Uniform alphabetical rules for catalogs 
and reference books. German and Dutch 
rules have been perfected. 


Uniform rules for the transliteration of 
foreign characters. 


“The futility of attempting standards 
unless all countries coéperate through in- 
ternal organization as well as interna- 
tionally is obvious,” Miss Ulrich com- 
ments in a recent report. “A suitable 
scheme should be worked out, based as 
far as possible on present-day practice. 
Uniformity of practice will not alone 
broaden the field of research facilities and 
vastly improve and accelerate all phases of 


library work, but it will eliminate much 
waste.” 
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President Believes in Free 
Speech for All 
To the Editor: 


Since the June conference, I have received 
several letters commending or condemning 
my observations at Kansas City on the sub- 
ject of unions and libraries. Those who ap- 
proved expressed themselves in moderation; 
those who disapproved seemed to deny me 
the right to touch upon the subject at all. 
Resolutions, of which their framers did not 
have the courtesy to send me copies, were 
sent to heads of the two large labor organi- 
zations with the expectation, apparently, that 
I would be promptly silenced. 

It just happens that I believe in free speech, 
not only free speech for myself, but also for 
the other fellow whose opinions I may hold 
utterly illogical. So, if the great honor my 
professional associates have done me in mak- 
ing me President of the A. L. A. gives me any 
power or discretion in the matter, that in- 
fluence will be used in gaining a hearing for 
members of our Association who do not agree 
with me. 

Mitton J. Fercuson, President 
American Library Association 


Protest Ferguson Comment 


on Unions 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Ferguson’s conference address, as 
reported in the July Bulletin, is in many ways 
an admirably presented document, but it is 
unfortunate that the President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association should have gone 
out of his way to thumb his nose at organ- 
ized labor. 

In the light of the “Unfinished Business” 
outlined by former President Craver earlier 
in the convention, it would seem that the 
American Library Association would be in- 
terested in seeking all possible support in 
finishing some of this business, and, inciden- 
tally, in crossing the bridge. For the bridge 
has, definitely, not been crossed. The public 
library will not be accepted as a popular 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


educational device until librarians have the 
courage to support and join the group that 
is most in need of popular education. The 
public library will miss that goal by a long 
way until it comes to realize that the people 
can neither appreciate nor take advantage 
of popular education until some of the aims 
and demands of organized labor and pro- 
fessional groups are met. 

Mr. Ferguson’s naiveté in ‘conceiving an 
organization of librarians as a striking union 
is almost unsurpassed. Has he any recol- 
lection of a strike being called by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers? Have 
members of the American Lawyers Guild 
ever refused to defend their clients as the 
result of a strike call? Have those librarians 
who are members of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers or of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees ever walked out? 

The charge that unionization of librarians 
will lower standards, morale, self-respect 
and appeal is answered merely by stating 
that it has not done so. Quite a number of 
contemporary librarians are members of la- 
bor or professional unions. Their effective- 
ness has in no way been impaired. It has, 
rather, been increased by the realization that 
they are contributing to labor’s fight for the 
increased means and the increased leisure 
that is prerequisite to proper appreciation 
and enjoyment of books, and to education 
that is popular and truly democratic. 

LeRoy CHARLES MERRITT 
Colorado State College of Education 





To the Editor: 


The following resolution was adopted 
July 1, 1938: 

“We, employees of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, including many members of the 
American Library Association, assem- 
bled at an open meeting of the Chicago 
Public Library Employees Union, Local 88, 
S.C.M.W.A., July 1, 1938, 8:30 P.M., do 
solemnly protest against the slurring re- 
marks against unions made by Milton J. 
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Ferguson, librarian of the Brooklyn Public 
Library and President of the American Li- 
brary Association for the year 1938-39, in 
his address at the A. L. A. conference in 
Kansas City, June 18, 1938. 

“We refer to the following passage in 
Mr. Ferguson’s address: 

“‘T have been proud that librarians have 
resisted the invitation to identify themselves 
with labor unions. No one questions the 
right of certain workers to link themselves 
together to secure fair compensation and 
decent working conditions: one must deplore 
the sort of leadership which is rapidly losing 
public sympathy for such organizations. 
My firm conviction is that when, if ever, 
unionism comes into the library, then we will 
lower our standards, our morale, our self- 
respect, and our appeal to those we serve. In 
New York, a few days ago, five thousand 
music lovers were disappointed in the last 
moment cancellation of a performance of 
Aida while two unions argued which one 
should furnish thirty-odd choristers. It is 
easy to imagine the ridiculous combination 
of circumstances which would arise if libra- 
rians were subject to strike call in support 
of union controversies. There might, to be 
sure, be a bit of momentary satisfaction in 
seeing a great university picketed for ap- 
pointing a “scab” librarian; but it would not 
last long. The plan which some would have 
us adopt would enable self-appointed lead- 
ers, incapable of rising by merit, to get 
themselves voted into preferment. This 
idea is flatly opposed to the principles which 
have made American librarianship a useful 
and a proud service.’ 

“We consider this statement unfair and 
uncalled for, and detrimental to the public 
library movement in the United States which 
has always had the generous support of or- 
ganized labor. 

“We resolve, therefore, to send this pro- 
test to John L. Lewis, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, to 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to Fiorello La Guardia, 
mayor of New York City, to the American 
Library Association, to the Staff Organiza- 
tions Round Table, to the Library Journal, 
and to the Bulletin of the A. L. A.” 

A. B. Korman, President, Local 88 


Tribute to Ross Collins 


The following is quoted from a tribute 
to Congressman Ross Collins, of Mississippi, 
by Clarence Cannon, congressman from 
Missouri, in the House of Representa- 
tives :3 

“Mr. Collins has constantly favored ample 
appropriations for education and for libra- 
ries. [His] chief interest has always cen- 
tered around books, culture, and education, 
and some of his most remarkable addresses 
in Congress have been made on these sub- 
jects. Among these I might mention: Books 
for the Adult Blind, The Vollbehr Collec- 
tion of Incunabula, The Maintenance of 
Our Public Schools, The Crisis in Educa- 
tion, The Revision of the Copyright Law 
and the Establishment of Five Subsidiary 
National Libraries, District of Columbia 
Schools, Military Education. 

“His interest in this field of human en- 
deavor has recently found national recogni- 
tion when the American Library Association 
unanimously elected him an honorary mem- 
ber of that great organization.” 

Acknowledging his recent election to hon- 
orary membership in the American Library 
Association, Mr. Collins writes: 

“Of course, I am very happy over my elec- 
tion as an honorary member of the American 
Library Association—happy, proud, and 
genuinely appreciative.” 


Buffalo Publicity Program Leads 


to Permanent Committee 
To the Editor: 


Last year the Buffalo Public Library 
decided to launch a publicity program. A 
provisional committee of six members of the 
staff was appointed to consider the entire 
problem of proper and effective publicity and 
to make a report that might be useful in 
planning a permanent publicity policy. 

During the next five months, this committee 
experimented with various forms of publicity. 
Deciding that the first requisite was a well 
informed staff, the committee persuaded the 
staff association of the library to undertake 
the publication of a staff bulletin. The 
bulletin was first issued in August and has 


1 Congressional Record, June 27, p. 13079-80. 
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appeared monthly ever since; it has been 
most favorably received by the staff as a 
whole and is now available also to former 
staff members. 

A series of exhibits featuring library ma- 
terial in connection with current inter- 
ests was next undertaken. The first exhibit 
was Shakespearean material, presented in 
connection with the Columbia network’s 
series of Shakespearean broadcasts. The li- 
brary secured a number of free radio an- 
nouncements in connection with this exhibit. 
This was followed by an exhibit featur- 
ing women of achievement in America, 
arranged to coincide with the centennial of 
coeducation in America celebrated by Oberlin 
College. The third exhibit featured the or- 
chestra, and was again tied up with a broad- 
casting series—the National Broadcasting 
Company’s symphony concerts. A porcelain 
and pottery exhibit followed, and one on 
housing is planned. 

Considerable attention was given to poster 
making and bulletin board displays. The 
amount of time required for adequate dis- 
play work was found to be so large that the 
library added to its staff a young man well 
trained in commercial design. Smaller dis- 
plays were also arranged in various points 
of vantage throughout the library, bulletin 
board space was expanded, and plans made 
for its most effective use. 

Two leaflets were prepared. One was dis- 
tributed at the New York Library Associa- 
tion conference; the other was used at the 
Buffalo Schools Exposition where the library 
had a display. 

In November, the committee submitted to 
the librarian a formal report summarizing 
its activities and making recommendations 
for a permanent committee. This report 
was later used almost without alteration as 
the basis for the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions which was officially appointed in Jan- 
uary. This succeeding committee consists of 
six members, as did the original committee. 
In addition there are four subcommittees: 
on Exhibits, Bulletin Boards and Posters, 
Written Material, and Reference and Re- 
search. The function of the central com- 
mittee is to codrdinate the work of the four 
subcommittees and the many departments 
and branches of the library and to plan long- 
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range programs of various kinds. Each de- 
partment of the library is scheduled to pro- 
vide a stipulated number of hours either for 
committee work or to supply the time to 
release a committee worker. The members 
of the central committee will serve for at 
least a year, as will the chairmen of the 
four subcommittees. The remaining mem- 
bers of the subcommittees will be replaced 
in rotation after four-month intervals. No 
more than two members of the central com- 
mittee are to be replaced within any one 
year. 

ManrcIA Proctor 

Public Relations Committee 

Buffalo Public Library 

FIV 


Canadian Periodical Index 


In May, the Ontario Library Review 
added as a regular feature the “Canadian 
Periodical Index” prepared quarterly by the 
staff of the circulation department of the 
University of Toronto Library, W. S. Wal- 
lace, librarian. The index will be cumu- 
lated annually and published separately as 
an off-print from the Review. There will be 
a small charge for the separate. 

Lae) 


Recreation Congress 


The National Recreation Congress will be 
held in Pittsburgh, October 3 to 7, with the 
Hotel William Penn as headquarters. For 
further information, write to the National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

OFAN 


A Film Aid 


Filmstrips, Their Care and Preparation, 
a film in forty-eight frames (series 410), is 
available from the Division of Codperative 
Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 50 cents. 

FAN 


“Reading As a Visual Task” 


Matthew Luckiesh, director of the Light- 
ing Research Laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric Company, writes on “Reading As a 
Visual Task” in the August Booflist edi- 
torial. He reports on research in his labora- 


tory on type sizes, type faces, and visibility. 
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Hild Occupational Survey 


The pictorial graph above shows at a 
glance the types of adult readers served by 
the Hild Regional Branch Library in Chi- 
cago. 

More than 60 per cent of Hild patrons are 
adult, according to an occupational survey 
just received at A. L. A. Headquarters from 
Jessie E. Reed, Hild librarian. Analysis of 
adult users of the library, which is located 
in an industrial district, shows that 62 per 
cent are employed, 38 per cent are students, 
unemployed, or readers for whom no infor- 
mation is given. Helen Zatterberg of Hild 
directed the occupational survey and illus- 
trated the resulting report. A copy of the 
report may be borrowed from the A. L. A. 
Publicity Division on request. 


IAA 
A Significant Decade for Teaneck 


A ten-year report, from 1928 to 1937, 
presented pictorially in a recent issue of the 


Teaneck (N.J.) Library Talks, has just 
been received at headquarters from Agnes C. 
Norton, librarian. Two milestones in the 
library’s history—the beginning of township 
support and the dedication of a new build- 
ing—were included in the period. A book 
stock which has more than trebled and an 
increase of more than four hundred per cent 
in both borrowers and circulation are high 
points in an enviable record. 


CFV, 


Springfield (Ill.) Children Get 
Passports 
The Lincoln Library at Springfield, Illi- 


nois, gives a printed passport to each young 
reader who joins the summer vacation read- 
ing group, according to Martha Wilson, li- 
brarian. Copies of the passport—bona fide 
in appearance except that Books Read take 
the place of Visas Issued—may be borrowed 
from the A. L. A. Publicity Division. 
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“ BEHIND THE BY-LINES 5 
Who's Who for Junior Members P- 


Hosart Correy reported on recent li- 
brary developments in Michigan at the open 
meeting of the Library Extension Board 
during the Kansas City conference. He is 
chairman of the new Michigan State Board 
for Libraries and librarian of the University 
of Michigan Law Library. 

Marjorie Kitcour writes the second in 
a series of articles on library service to chil- 
dren which the Publicity Committee of the 
Section for Library Work with Children is 
sponsoring. She is a member of the staff of 
the Vancouver Island Union Library which 
is now in its third year of operation. 


FAA 
Vancouver Island’s Regional 


Service for Children 


(Continued from page 512) 
them to come to the library, especially if 
they must travel several miles on a school 
bus before they arrive at their homes. 

Up to the present time there has been 
comparatively little specialized work with 
children in the library, chiefly owing to the 
lack of sufficient funds. Last fall, however, 
we opened fifteen school libraries, with an 
average of one book per pupil. The books in 
these libraries are changed every three 
months. They are, for the most part, li- 
brary books; no textbooks whatever have 
been included. We have tried to place in 
each library a few books of factual material 
intended to supplement school work. Be- 
cause of the new school curriculum intro- 
duced in 1936, children need to have access 
to other books besides textbooks since they 
must do outside reading on their classroom 
work. According to reports from the teach- 
ers of those schools in which libraries have 
been placed, there has been an enthusiastic 
response from the children. In fact, many 
of the books have been read and reread, and 
the teachers only wish the books could be 
changed more often. 

It is practically impossible to arrange dis- 
plays or talks that all the children can enjoy 
—the best work in this direction is done in 
the branch at Nanaimo. The middle grades 
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are taken on a tour of the library and some 
library instruction on how to find their own 
books is given them. 

In the not too distant future, when the 
Vancouver Island Union Library becomes 
fully recognized, we hope to have regular 
story hours throughout the districts. This 
could be carried out by having a service 
every four weeks for story hours. We feel 
there is much that could be done if we had 
the time and sufficient funds, and that what 
is being done at present is only a beginning. 


OF 


California Bibliography 

A Bibliography of California Fiction, 
Poetry, and Drama has been issued as a 
WPA project, under the sponsorship of the 
Alameda County Library in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, according to word received at head- 
quarters from Mary Barmby, librarian. 
This three-volume set took three years to 
complete and is the work of a trained staff 
of twenty-five people under the direction of 
Edgar J. Hinkel, editor. The limited edi- 
tion has been distributed to the larger public 
and university libraries. 


A. L. A. Reorganization 


(Continued from page 496) 


ganizations will cease; that we can have one 
really representative association covering li- 
brary work in every single field. That is one 
of the aims of the third Activities Committee. 

“We have no resolution to offer at pres- 
ent. We simply want you to think about it 
and help us.” 

Mr. Craver: “This forum discussion, I 
think, will give you some idea of the difficul- 
ties and problems which confront the third 
Activities Committee. If we are to make 
fundamental and far-reaching changes in the 
constitution and organization of the A. L. A, 
the problem deserves careful, close attention 
by every member. 

“Mr. Brown and his committee are giving 
very earnest thought to it, and I wish to 
second his appeal that you send him sugges- 
tions, or criticisms so that if changes are de- 
cided upon, they will be changes which have 
the full approval of the majority of our mem- 
bership.” 

















Experimenting Together— First ye series planned & 
The Librarian and Sioa cindalieccce tis 
The Teacher of English The series is intended to show 


(1) how the activities of pu- 


by Frieda M. Heller pils, teachers, and librarians, 
and Lou L. LaBrant unite creatively in exploring 
fields of knowledge ; (2) how 


all library facilities of a school can be used to advantage in developing various 
units of study; and (3) how the close cooperation of teachers and librarians 
enriches the life of the school. 


Discusses the work of a school librarian and a teacher of English in an Ohio 
school operating on modern, democratic principles. (The school is University 
High School described in Were We Guinea Pigs? just published by Holt.) 
Presents a concrete illustration of the working out of general plans and sug- 
gests opportunities for adaptation to varying situations. Outlines the basis for 
a reading program in which the teacher and librarian discard preconceived 
ideas and whole-heartedly work together to help the pupil satisfy his needs and 


interests. 


84p. 75¢. 


New four-page leaflet with annotated list- 
Newbery amd _ ings of the 17 Newbery books to date and 
of the Caldecott book which received this 
Caldecott Awards pew award for the first time in June. Brief 
notes introduce these worthwhile books to 
children. Grading also given. Attractively printed. 


4p. 100 capies, $1; 500, $3.50; 
1,000, $6 ; 5,000, $23.00 


AN important book scheduled for pub- 
New Books for Fall ication in september is Lucile F. Far- 

go's Activity Book for School Libraries. 
It will be filled with ideas on a variety of school activities for librarians and 


teachers in elementary and secondary schools. About 200 pages. Cloth, probable 
price, $1.75-$2.25. 


OTHER September books: Vocations in Short Stories by Vera E. Morgan, an 
index to 144 collections (probable price, 75¢) ; Subject Index to High School 
Fiction by Jeanne Van Nostrand, an author list and index under 270 subjects 
(probable price, 75¢); and Reference Books for 1936-1937 by Isadore G. 


Mudge, two-year supplement to the Guide to Reference Books = price, 
75¢), which is described on the following page. 
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@ meee Three New A.L.A. Books 






A. L. A. CATALOG 1932-1936 


Marion Horton, editor 


Just published! Second five-year supplement to the A. L. A. Catalog 1926. 
An annotated list of about 4,000 titles published in 1932-1936. con- 
sidered most important were selected with the aid of specialists in various 
fields. Arranged according to Decimal Classification. L. C. subject headings 
and L. C. card number for each title. Full buying information. Directory of 
publishers ; author, title and subject index. 357. Cloth, $5. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
READING 


by Louis R. Wilson 


“, .. A volume of carefully collected data on the distribution of books 
through libraries and other channels. . . . Carries the weight of authority 
certain to give it influence in the years just ahead. . . ."—Frederic G. Melcher 
in Publishers’ W eekly. 


Pictures the extent of library development and its relationship to that of 
other social and cultural forces. Points out inequalities in the availability of 
library service in various states and regions, the correlation between these 
inequalities and the present status of social, educational, and cultural insti- 
tutions, the reasons for the inequalities, their social significance, and what 
can be done about them. The author concludes that improvement in status 
of any of the social forces considered is dependent on elevation of the whole. 
The 173 illustrations and 117 tables provide data to support efforts for 
state and federal planning and state and federal aid. Forms the groundwork 
for library and cultural activity for a long time to come. Published jointly 
by the A. L. A. and the University of Chicago Press. Bibliographies, index. 
(Note: Send library orders to A.L.A.) 481 p. Cloth, $4. 


REFERENCE BOOKS OF 
1936-1937 


by Isadore G. Mudge 


Will cover about 500 to 600 reference books including new works and new 
editions, An informal supplement to Guide to Reference Books, Sixth Edi- 
tion. Arranged in the same way as the Guide . . . and like it includes books 
in all languages. Probable price, 75¢ (Ready in September) 


